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.S. Trade With 


American Republics 


UBSTANTIAL GAINS in the value 

of United States import and export 
trade with the other American repub- 
lics were made in the first 6 months 
of 1944. Imports from the other Ameri- 
can republics rose to $823,300,000, an in- 
crease of 36 percent over the first half 
of 1943 and 17 percent over the second 
half. Exports to these countries totaled 
$503,500,000 in the first 6 months of 
1944, a rise of 29 percent as compared 
with the corresponding period of 1943 
and 18 percent as compared with the 
last 6 months of that year. 

The value of trade in the first half 
of 1944, although reflecting an increase 
in both export and import prices, was 
also much higher, on an annual basis, 
than in other recent war and pre-war 
years. As compared with the peak year 
1941, the annual rate of imports rose by 
63 percent, whereas that of exports in- 
creased more moderately, by 12 percent. 

Comparison with 1938, the last pre- 
war year, is even more striking. Imports 
from the American republics in the first 
6 months of 1944 exceeded the total for 
the 12 months of 1938 by 82 percent, and 
exports surpassed those of the full year 
by about 5 percent. 

Export figures represent both cash 
transactions and Lend-Lease shipments, 
the latter making up about one-twelfth of 
total exports to the American republics 
in the first half of 1944. 


Physical Volume of Trade 


The increase in dollar volume of trade 
with the American republics during the 
war years has not entailed an equal rise 
in physical volume but has accrued in 
part from higher merchandise prices. 
The volume of imports, adjusted to elimi- 
nate changes due to price, was at a 
higher annual rate than in 1941, but the 
physical quantity of exports appears to 
have declined. 


Balance of Trade 


Since the outbreak of war, United 
States imports from the 20 American re- 
publics have grown more rapidly than 
exports to those countries. In the first 6 
months of 1944 merchandise imports 
surpassed exports by $319,700,000, as 
compared with an excess of imports 
amounting to $214,200,000 for the corre- 


By Jacques Kunstenaar, Interna- 
tional Economics and_ Statistics 
Unit, Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce 


sponding period of 1943 and $277,000,000 
for the second half of the same year. 
The figures do not include gold and silver 
movements, which are shown separately 
in table 2. 

While gold, chiefly from new produc- 
tion, has ordinarily moved from the 


In the First Half of 1944 


Latin American republics to the United 
States, the flow was reversed in the first 
half of 1944, when gold exports exceeded 
imports by $164,100,000. Wartime con- 
ditions have increased the dollar avail- 
abilities of the Latin American coun- 
tries, and they have withdrawn part of 
these resources in the form of gold dur- 
ing the period. Net balances from trade 
in merchandise, gold, and silver, do not, 
however, fully represent net flows of 
funds between the United States and the 
other American republics, since they do 


(Continued on p. 38) 

















FOREIGN COMMERCIAL REPORTING ACTIVITIES To BE STRENGTHENED 
é 


In recent months the Departments of State and Commerce have been working 
jointly to make certain that the Foreign Service of the United States will be properly 
manned and equipped to serve American business and industry with maximum effi- 
ciency in the post-war period, Wayne C. Taylor, Acting Secretary of Commerce, 
announced recently. 

Mr. Taylor recalled that under Reorganization Order No. 2 of May 9, 1939, the 
former Foreign Service of the Department of Commerce and that of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture have been integrated with the Foreign Service of the Depart- 
ment of State, providing one unified service in the foreign field. 

During the war the work of the unified Foreign Service has been concerned almost 
entirely with operations directly or indirectly connected with the war effort. The 
men transferred from Commerce and those in the Foreign Service normally engaged 
in commercial work, trade promotion and economic reporting in the interest of 
American business have, since Pearl Harbor, been entirely absorbed in war tasks. 

Plans are now being consummated in collaboration with the State Department 
to make certain that our united Foreign Service is adequately prepared for its vital 
peacetime roles, in the forefront of which is the promotion and protection of American 
foreign trade. 

The State and Commerce Departments are taking those steps to assure that in 
carrying out the spirit and intent of the reorganization order—a unified Foreign 
Service—the interests of American exporters and businessmen will be safeguarded and 
the promotion of a two-way trade with other countries will be conducted in an in- 
telligent, competent, and vigorous manner. * 

Mr. Taylor stated that former Foreign Commercial officers are the nucleus of a 
small but well-trained economic and'commercial staff. Other Foreign Service officers 
with long commercial experience are being assigned to this phase of the work abroad. 
New men with business background and experience are being selected jointly by 
Commerce and State and enrolled in the Auxiliary Foreign Service. The latter will 
receive an intensive course of training in the Department of Commerce. 

The commercial and economic staffs abroad are being substantially increased to 
insure adequate personnel capable of rendering the services required by American 
exporters and importers at the high level that will be demanded by post-war 
conditions. 

Mr. Taylor emphasized the point that to this group of commercial specialists, many 
of whom formerly served under the immediate direction of the Department of 
Commerce as commercial attachés and trade commissioners, have been added spe- 
cialists in various economic fields, including petroleum, civil aviation, minerals, tele- 
communications, finance, and’labor. Thus the specialist services available to Ameri- 


can foreign traders are being very considerably expanded under the unified Foreign 
Service. 
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Bretton Woods Proposals 


The President’s Message to Congress 


N MY BUDGET MESSAGE of January 
9, I called attention to the need of 
immediate action on the Bretton Woods 
proposals for an International Monetary 
Fund and an International Bank for Re- 
construction and Development. It is my 
purpose in this message to indicate the 
importance of these international organ- 
izations in our plans for a peaceful and 
prosperous world. 

As we dedicate our total efforts to the 
task of winning this war we must never 
lose sight of the fact that victory is not 
only an end in itself but, in a large sense, 
victory offers us the means of achieving 
the goal of lasting peace and a better 
way of life. Victory does not insure the 
achievement of these larger goals—it 
merely offers us the opportunity—the 
chance—to seek their attainment. 
Whether we will have the courage and 
vision to avail ourselves of this tremen- 
dous opportunity—purchased at so great 
a cost—is yet to be determined. On our 
shoulders rests the heavy responsibility 
for making this momentous decision. I 
have said before, and I repeat again: 
This generation has a rendezvous with 
destiny. 

If we are to measure up to the task of 
peace with the same stature as we have 
measured up to the task of war, we must 
see that the institutions of peace rest 
firmly on the solid foundations of inter- 
national political and economic coopera- 
tion. The cornerstone for international 
political cooperation is the Dumbarton 
Oaks proposal for a permanent United 
Nations. International political rela- 
tions wil] be friendly and constructive, 
however, only if solutions are found to 
the difficult economic problems we face 
today. The cornerstone for interna- 
tional economic cooperation is the Bret- 
ton Woods proposal for an International 
Monetary Fund and an International 
Bank for Reconstruction and Develop- 
ment. 

These proposals for an International 
Fund or International Bank are concrete 
evidence that the economic objectives of 
the United States agree with those of the 
United Nations. They illustrate our 
unity of purpose and interest in the eco- 
nomic field. What we need and what 
they need correspond—expanded pro- 
duction, employment, exchange and 
consumption—in other words, more 
goods produced, more jobs, more trade, 
and a higher standard of living for us 
all. To the people of the United States 
this means real peacetime employment 
for those who will be returning from the 
war and for those at home whose war- 
time work has ended. It also means or- 
ders and profits to our industries and 
fair prices to our farmers. We shall 


need prosperous markets in the world to 
ensure our own prosperity, and we shall 
need the goods the world can sell us. 
For all these purposes, as well as for a 
peace that will endure, we need the part- 
nership of the United Nations. 

The first problem in time which we 
must cope with is that of saving life, 
and getting resources and people back 
into production. In many of the lib- 
erated countries economic life has all but 
stopped. Transportation systems are in 
ruins and therefore coal and raw ma- 
terials cannot be brought to factories. 
Many factories themselves are shattered, 
power plants smashed, transmission sys- 
tems broken, bridges blown up or 
bombed, ports clogged with sunken 
wrecks, and great rich areas of farm land 
inundated by the sea. People are tired 
and sick and hungry. But they are 
eager to go to work again, and to create 
again with their own hands and under 
their own leaders the necessary physical 
basis of their lives. 

Emergency relief is under way behind 
the armies under the authority of local 
governments, backed up first by the al- 
lied military command and after that by 
the United Nations Relief and Rehabili- 
tation Administration. Our participa- 
tion in the UNRRA has been approved by 
Congress. But neither UNRRA nor the 
armies are designed for the construction 
or reconstruction of large-scale public 
works or factories or power plants or 
transportation systems. That job must 
be done otherwise, and it must be started 
soon. 

The main job of restoration is not one 
of relief. It is one of reconstruction 
which must largely be done by local peo- 
ple and their governments. They will 
provide the labor, the local money, and 
most of the materials. The same is true 
for all the many plans for the improve- 
ment of transportation, agriculture, in- 
dustry, and housing, that are essential to 
the development of the economically 
backward areas of the world. But some 
of the things required for all these proj- 
ects, both of reconstruction and develop- 
ment, will have to come from overseas. 


-It is at this point that our highly devel- 


oped economy can play a role important 
to the rest of the world and very profita- 
ble to the United States. Inquiries for 
numerous materials, and for all kinds of 
equipment and machinery in connection 
with such projects are already being di- 
rected to our industries, and many more 
willcome. This business will be welcome 
just as soon as the more urgent produc- 
tion for the war itself ends. 

The main problem will be for these 
countries to obtain the means of pay- 


ment. In the long run we can be paid 
for what we sell abroad chiefly in goods 
and services, But at the moment many 
of the countries who want to be our 
customers are prostrate. Other coun- 
tries have devoted their economies so 
completely to the war that they do not 
have the resources for reconstruction and 
development. Unless a means of financ- 
ing is found, such countries will be un- 
able to restore their economies and, in 
desperation, will be forced to carry for- 
ward and intensify existing systems of 
discriminatory trade practices, restric- 
tive exchange controls, competitive de- 
preciation of currencies and other forms 
of economic warfare. That would de- 
stroy all our good hopes. We must move 
promptly to prevent its happening, and 
we must move on several fronts, includ- 
ing finance and trade. 

The United States should act promptly 
upon the plan for the International 
Bank, which will make or guarantee 
sound loans for the foreign currency re- 
quirements of important reconstruction 
and development projects in member 
countries. One of its most important 
functions will be to facilitate and make 
secure wide private participation in such 
loans. The Articles of Agreement con- 
stituting the charter of the Bank have 
been worked out with great care by an 
international conference of experts and 
give adequate protection to all interests. 
I recommend to the Congress that we ac- 
cept the plan, subscribe the capital al- 
lotted to us, and participate whole- 
heartedly in the Bank’s work. 

This measure, with others I shall later 
suggest, should go far to take care of our 
part of the lending requirements of the 
post-war years. They should help the 
countries concerned to get production 
started, to get over the first crisis of dis- 
organization and fear, to begin the work 
of reconstruction and development; and 
they should help our farmers and our in- 
dustries to get over the crisis of recon- 
version by making a large volume of ex- 
port business possible in the post-war 
years. As confidence returns private 
investors will participate more and more 
in foreign lending and investment with- 
out any Government assistance. But to 
get over the first crisis, in the situation 
that confronts us, loans and guarantees 
by agencies of Government will be es- 
sential. 

We all know, however, that a prosper- 
ous world economy must be built on more 
than foreign investment. Exchange 
rates must be stabilized, and the chan- 
nels of trade opened up throughout the 
world, A large foreign trade after vic- 
tory will generate production and there- 

(Continued on p. 34) 
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Bretton Woods Proposals 


A Statement To Foreign Traders From the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 


HE BUREAU OF FOREIGN AND 
DOMESTIC COMMERCE, like other 
proponents of the Bretton Woods pro- 
posals, has welcomed the active public 
discussion of these plans and their na- 
tional counterparts previously advanced.’ 
The Bureau believes that the major areas 
of agreement and disagreement can now 
be identified and the essential issues 
made clear from the standpoint of the 
foreign trade community which it serves. 
As of the moment, there is little or no 
opposition to the proposed Bank. There 
are, however, several remaining issues 
with respect to the Monetary Fund. 
Doubt has been expressed (1) whether a 
multilateral agreement on the stabiliza- 
tion of currencies is essential; (2) 
whether short-term stabilization credits 
within predetermined limits and under 
predetermined conditions can be justi- 
fied; (3) whether so large a fund is re- 
quired, especially in view of the accumu- 
lation during the war by some foreign 
countries of substantial reserves of gold 
and foreign exchange; and (4) whether 
a separate institution for exchange sta- 
bilization is needed as against an exten- 
sion of the powers of the Bank. 

(1) Whatever the ultimate policy of 
the United States may be as determined 
by the action of Congress, it is clear that 
probably no other country in the world 
today would be willing to commit itself 
toa fixed and rigid exchange value for its 
currency. This is so because the main- 
tenance of full employment is becom- 
ing accepted as the primary considera- 
tion of national economic policy and be- 
cause the pursuit of this objective may 
under some circumstances require ad- 
justments in the exchange values of 
currencies. In the absence of an inter- 
national agreement to consult on such 
adjustments and to carry them out only 
under certain conditions, there is every 
probability that exchange rates will be 
subject to continuing fluctuations and 
disturbances. This also involves great 
risk of the reappearance of exchange 
depreciation as a competitive weapon in 
international trade. The American 
foreign trader is defenseless against such 
competition, for the United States 
neither wishes to engage in such prac- 
tices nor is it in a favorable position to 
do so. 

The depressing effects of competitive 
exchange depreciation upon our exports 
and the disruptive effects upon our im- 
ports, which exporters and importers 





‘See “Bretton Woods and Foreign Trade” 
— COMMERCE WEEKLY for October 7, 


who lived through the thirties will well 
remember, can thus be avoided by the 
United States only through participation 
in an international stabilization agree- 
ment. The Monetary Fund embodies 
such an agreement. It does not call for 
rigid rates of exchange to be supported 
at any cost; it does not permit, save 
within narrow limits, the alteration of 
rates at will by individual countries. 
It does give explicit recognition to the 
interest of all countries in the exchange 
values of the currencies of all other coun- 
tries; it does lay down a procedure for 
the fixing of initial par values which can 
be maintained; and it does provide for 
the orderly adjustment of exchange 
values in the interest of national and 
international stability. 

The provision in the Monetary Fund 
for temporary accommodation to coun- 
tries experiencing short-run pressures 
on their exchanges will also promote ex- 
change stability by giving them time and 
by giving the Fund time to appty suit- 
able corrective measures. The assigned 
quotas, by adding to the monetary re- 
serves potentially at the disposal of 
countries faced with temporary difficul- 
ties in making payments to other coun- 
tries on ordinary business transactions, 
will make it less necessary for them to 
restrict such payments through ex- 
change controls, as foreign traders who 
recall the thirties will again testify, are 
even more formidable obstacles to trade 
than fluctuating exchanges. 

(2) But why must the amount of the 
allowable short-term accommodation 
and the conditions under which it may 
be extended be predetermined instead of 
being decided on the merits of each case 
under the circumstances in which it pre- 
sents itself? Simply because foreign 
countries will not agree to dismantle 
their present controls (which in many 
instances are deeply imbedded in their 
entire economic structure) and forego 
restrictive controls in the future with- 
out fairly definite assurance that finan- 
cial assistance will be forthcoming 
should they, while pursuing policies con- 
sistent with the purposes of the Fund 
Agreement, encounter difficulty in bal- 
ancing their international income and 
outgo. 

Thus, from the point of view of the 
American foreign trader, there is im- 
plicit in the Bretton Woods proposals an 
agreement of transcendent importance. 
On the one hand, the world agrees to 
play the game of international trade 
according to the free-enterprise rules 
the foreign trader prefers and in con- 


formity with the established commercial 
policy of the United States. On the 
other hand, the United States agrees to 
join with other countries in relieving 
short-term shortages of exchange and, 
jointly with other countries in the Bank, 
to make available long-term credits for 
reconstruction and development. No 
such agreement could be made on the 
basis of considering needs for stabiliza- 
tion credits as they arise and attempting 
solutions on the basis of financial expe- 
diency. 

It should be clearly understood, how- 
ever, that the Fund Agreement involves 
for a member country no absolute guar- 
anty of financial resources. The quota 
allotted a member country is not a 
checking account. Rather, it determines 
the amount of foreign currencies which 
the Fund authorities, so long as they 
are convinced that the country is abid- 
ing by the purposes of the Fund Agree- 
ment, may normally sell to the applying 
member. 

(3) The existence of substantial and 
widely distributed reserves of gold and 
foreign exchange in the hands of other 
countries is perhaps the most favorable 
circumstance that could be conceived 
for the successful operation of the pro- 
posed Monetary Fund. Under these 
conditions, it will be faced not with an 
early and general deficiency of dollars 
but only with the temporary and iso- 
lated deficiencies with which it is de- 
signed primarily to deal. The existence 
of these reserves also minimizes what- 
ever risk of financial loss the United 
States might assume in subscribing gold 
and dollars to the Fund and minimizes 
the likelihood of any need for additional 
doliars. 

Even a casual scrutiny of the national 
quotas in the Fund, considered as limita- 
tions upon the use of its resources, will 
indicate that they are not large in com- 
parison with past and possible future 
national needs for balancing interna- 
tional payments. Thus, reliance by 
members upon their own resources _ is 
implicit in the Fund proposal, and the 
larger their reserves the better the 
chances of the successful operation of 
the Fund. Furthermore, although the 
external reserves of other countries are 
now large in the aggregate, the holdings 
of many individual countries are small; 
those of others are smal] in comparison 
with immediately prospective post-war 
needs, and, because of other claims 
against them, they cannot be used en- 
tirely in settling international balances. 

(Continued on p. 31) 
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Current Trends in 


Foreign-Trade Policies 
Review of 1944 


Part I]—-Reactions of Importing Countries to Prospective Easements in Foreign 
Supplies—Continuation of Emergency Measures Into Post-War Period 


N THE NON-AXIS WORLD, the di- 

verse changes in the import controls 
of various countries which have marked 
the past year have been the expressions 
partly of a sense of relief from the 
stringencies of recent years, and partly 
of a sense of caution over what may be 
ahead. These new or modified import- 
control measures were prompted in some 
cases by the changes in their own eco- 
nomic and financial positions but, prin- 
cipally, they appear to have been in 
response to the actual or prospective 
freer availability of supplies from other 
non-Axis countries. 

Many countries have given evidence of 
welcoming the prospect of obtaining 
supplies from abroad more readily and 
with less burdensome procedures, and 
some have already begun to simplify 
their wartime methods of control over 
the placements of foreign orders and 
over the importation of goods into their 
territories. A number of governments, 
however, particularly in Latin America, 
have adopted measures during the past 
year which appear designed to be more 
restrictive of future imports, although 
most of these may simply reflect the de- 
sire to keep a firmer rein over the flow 
and make-up of their country’s imports 
during the unsettled period ahead. Ina 
few cases, the new measures apparently 
look to the post-war rather than the 
transitional period. 

Tested by the extent to which they in- 
fluenced actual trade movements, most 
of the changes of the past year in the 
field of import controls are seen as still 
in their potential stage. The continu- 
ing huge demands of the war have al- 
lowed only moderate amounts of addi- 
tional supplies of certain goods to be 
released for exportation from the prin- 
cipal supplying countries. In conse- 
quence, neither the relaxation of the 
former trade restrictions, nor the po- 
tentially restrictive new import controls, 
have yet had very wide scope or occasion 
for their application. 

Some commercial concérn has been 
expressed, however, over early indica- 
tions of the possible continuance beyond 
the emergency of certain of the measures 
for regulating foreign trade resorted to 
during the war. This concern has been 
mainly over the restrictive possibilities 


By Henry CHaALMers, Consultant on 
Commercial Policy, Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce 


of the import-licensing systems recently 
adopted or elaborated by many govern- 
ments, the implications of certain war- 
time changes in the British and French 
Empire trade preferences, and the ap- 
parent inclination of some governments 
to carry over bulk-buying or other forms 
of governmental centralization of im- 
ports into the post-war period. 

The current trends in this field are best 
seen by examining the principal changes 
during the past year in the import con- 
trols of the different parts of the British 
Empire and of the various countries of 
Latin America—the two groups of coun- 
tries which together have constituted the 
markets for the bulk of the commercial 
exports of the United States during the 
war. None of the governments of the 
liberated areas of Europe are yet in a 
position to formulate definite programs 
for the conduct or the control of their 
foreign trade after the military and relief 
stages will have passed.’ 


‘The current limitations and prospects 
for trading with the various liberated areas 
were presented in the first article of this 
series. 











EDITOR’S NOTE 


This is the third and concluding 
article of the series analyzing the 
past year’s developments in the 
field of commercial policy and in- 
ternational trade relations. 

The first, dealing with the trade 
shifts arising from the war devel- 
opments of 1944, mainly in Europe 
and the Far East, appeared in 
FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY for 
February 10. The second, survey- 
ing the steps during the past year 
on the part of the United States, 
the United Kingdom, and Canada 
toward simplifying and relaxing 
their wartime export controls, ap- 
peared in last week’s issue. The 
scope of the present article is in- 
dicated from its subtitle. 
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Reactions of Chief Countries 
The British Countries 


Effective August 1, 1944, the Canadian 
Government lifted the general license re- 
strictions or prohibitions upon the im- 
portation from the United States and 
other nonsterling countries of a long list 
of products, considered of secondary es- 
sentiality, which had been in effect since 
the War Exchange Conservation Act of 
1940. The greatly improved foreign- 
exchange position of Canada was cited as 
the reason for terminating this emer- 
gency measure, which the Minister of 
Finance recognized as regrettably dis- 
criminatory, and which “would not, in 
normal circumstances, be compatible 
with our Trade Agreement with the 
United States.” 

It was officially recognized, however, 
that the Canadian price ceiling may not 
make it profitable to import some of the 
items on which the restrictions had been 
lifted, and that the supply situation in 
the United States or other foreign 
sources may in any case limit possible 
importations. Moreover, many of the 
products affected continued liable to im- 
port restrictions of a less formal char- 
acter, within the discretion of the vari- 
ous commodity controllers, but with the 
difference that such restrictions would 
apply to imports from all countries, in- 
cluding those in the sterling area. Such 
trade reports as are now available in- 
dicate that, while importations into 
Canada from the United States and 
elsewhere have been resumed in a con- 
siderable number of minor items, no 
important lines have thus far shown any 
sizably increased importations. 

In October, the Government of British 
India announced a liberalization of its 
import control policy in certain direc- 
tions, with the object of insuring in- 
creased supplies of essential consump- 
tion goods for its civilian population, and 
of checking the rise of prices. The Chief 
Controller of Imports declared that the 
Indian quota system was intended to 
save foreign exchange and _ shipping 
space and not to serve as a protective 
measure; and, now that shipping space 
was easier, the general policy would be 
to issue licenses for the importation of 
consumer goods, provided foreign sup- 
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pliers would accept firm orders. The 
classes of goods for which increased im- 
ports are reported to have been arranged 
include: Medical stores, paper, textiles, 
apparel, stationery, sewing machines, 
typewriters, and paints. 

In July 1944, Australia announced a 
relaxation of import restrictions on cer- 
tain products from nonsterling countries. 
Some of them, chiefly replacement parts 
for various classes of machinery and 
apparatus, are now admitted without 
limit as to quantities; others may now 
be imported, but on a quota basis. The 
jmportation of many classes of goods 
from nonsterling countries through 
commercial channels had been severely 
restricted into Australia since December 
1939, for the declared purpose of con- 
serving foreign exchange, principally 
dollars, for the most essential war-time 
requirements. The Australian exchange 
position had recently eased appreciably, 
and the Minister for Trade and Customs 
declared that these relaxations might be 
regarded as a first installment, with 
further steps depending upon the war 


situation, but that no general removal’ 


of import restrictions is possible at the 
present time. 

Of related significance is the recently 
reported tendency for the Australian 
Government gradually to curtail bulk 
buying abroad through its purchasing 
missions, a practice which had been 
especially prominent in its commerce 
with the United States during the last 
few years. Doubt has been expressed, 
however, whether any substantial in- 
crease in over-all commercial importa- 
tions into Australia is to be expected 
until the conclusion of the war in the 
Pacific. 

The situation in New Zealand seems 
quite different. In announcing the 
import-licensing schedule for 1945, 
which embodied no material changes 
from the prevailing situation, the Minis- 
ter of Customs made this declaration: 
“All will appreciate that the increased 
calls which will be made on our overseas 
funds in the immediate post-war period, 
particularly for essential requirements of 
industry in the form of raw materials 
and replacements and additions to plant, 
leave no alternative but to conserve those 
funds, and in the meantime, therefore, 
no general relaxation of the limitation 
applied to imports of certain classes of 
goods will be expected.” 

In December 1944, Bermuda canceled 
the import embargo established in 1942 
on a long list of products from all 
sources, and on specified articles from 
nonsterling sources. The principal lim- 
itation upon the quantities imported is 
to be the over-all dollar allocations to 
importers. 

This action on the part of Bermuda 
seems, however, to have been exceptional 
among the British colonies and depend- 
encies. There has been no indication 
that any broad instructions have yet 
been issued from London for the early 
relaxation of the exchange control and 
import-licensing systems which were in- 
Stituted generally in those areas early 
in the war. Applied originally to se- 
lected importations from nonsterling or 
non-Empire countries, as a measure to 
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conserve foreign exchange, these con- 
trols came to apply to a broad range of 
products and, for some time now, li- 
censes have seldom been granted for 
such importations by the local adminis- 
trators, unless the goods were considered 
very essential, and could not be replaced 
from within the sterling area or the 
British Empire. 


The Latin American Countries 


At least three different types of reac- 
tions were discernible during 1944 among 
the countries of Latin America to the 
prospective freer availability of foreign 
products, and especially to the progres- 
sive roll-back of the decentralization 
procedure for licensing exports from the 
United States, which had come to be by 
far their predominant source of import 
supply. 

In all of the other American republics, 
the function of screening the many ap- 
plications for foreign orders, and of se- 
lecting those to be recommended for 
favorable action by the export licensing 
authorities of the United States, lost its 
former high importance. The local 
body hitherto charged with this task 
either was reorganized on a revised basis, 
or had its reduced function merged with 
those of some other body having general 
supervision over the country’s foreign 
trade and exchange matters. Commer- 
cial interests concerned with imported 
goods generally hailed the relief thus af- 
forded from the complicated procedures 
and delays naturally involved in getting 
clearance for a transaction from gov- 
ernments in two countries. + 

Not in all cases, however, has the re- 
laxation in the export control or pro- 
cedure on the part of the United States 
been followed by a corresponding dis- 
continuance of the direct official con- 
trol over import transactions which, in 
many of the Latin American countries, 
had been installed only to make possible 
the functioning of the joint “decentrali- 
zation” program. In fact, a number of 
the countries announced new import 
control plans, which appeared designed 
either to restrict enlarged imports, at 
least in selected lines, or to keep a close 
administrative check over foreign orders 
and the use of the country’s foreign ex- 
change resources. In certain instances, 
the new measures apparently were in- 
tended to extend beyond the emergency 
period, and reflect rather the long-term 
plans of the governments for the de- 
velopment of the economies of their 
countries, involving some changed at- 
titudes toward the importation of par- 
ticular classes of goods. 

Brief characterization seems worth 
while of the principal reactions of these 
different types among the countries of 
Latin America during the past year. 


LOOSENING OF LOCAL IMPORT CONTROLS 


With the improvement of the United 
States supply situation in various lines 
early in 1944, a concerted movement de- 
veloped among manufacturing interests 
in Chile to secure protection for the 
local plants started during the war by 
opposing the renewed admission of com- 
petitive foreign merchandise. The Chil- 
ean National Foreign Trade Council— 
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the “country agency” under the decen- 
tralization plan—announced in April 
that, as a tentative policy, it would grant 
licenses for the importation of articles 
now more freely obtainable, in order to 
reduce the cost of living, until the re- 
spective domestic industries demon- 
strated that national production of such 
articles was satisfactory with regard to 
quality, quantity, and price. A public 
protest against this policy from the Con- 
federation of Production and Commerce 
to the President of Chile was rejected by 
him as “not justified.” Later in the 
year, the Council was reorganized for the 
purpose of simplifying the complicated 
procedures of importation, which it was 
claimed had impeded desirable transac- 
tions. 

A related indication of the preparatory 
Chilean readjustment from wartime ex- 
pedients was afforded by the Presidential 
direction to the semi-official Fomento 
(Development) Corporation in Septem- 
ber, in connection with the appointment 
of a new head for that organization, that 
it liquidate its trading operations, “so 
that the activities of the corporation 
should be devoted exclusively to the pro- 
motion of production.” The Corpora- 
tion had been criticized locally for having 
gone beyond its original purpose, and for 
having established subsidiary corpora- 
tions to engage in import trade in com- 
petition with established private con- 
cerns. 

The proposed inauguration of a gen- 
eral import licensing system on the part 
of the Peruvian Government met with 
so much commercial opposition that the 
requirement actually established, in Au- 
gust, simply called for importers to send 
to the Minister of Finance every 15 days 
a complete list of all import orders by 
commodity, amount, and country of 
origin. This was declared to be intended 
to operate as a mild system of observation 
over prospective imports, in order to de- 
tect unduly large orders for luxuries and 
dispensable products which might in- 
volve a heavy drain upon the country’s 
foreign exchange resources.’ 

In Venezuela, the pressure to reduce 
the exceptionally high cost of living 
prompted the issue of two sets of sharp 
duty reductions on selected products 
during 1944, including trucks and auto- 
mobile parts and some household equip- 
ment, but mainly machinery and mate- 
rials useful in stimulating industrial de- 
velopment. Reductions of the duties on 
foods have been widély urged but not yet 
decided upon. The exceptionally large 
revenues being received by the Venez- 
uelan Government from the petroleum 
industry and from the new income tax 
are credited with allowing it to forego 
some revenues from duties on imports. 

In February, the Nicaraguan Govern- 
ment required the obtaining of prior per- 
mits for the importation from the United 


2Late in January 1945, the Peruvian Gov- 
ernment installed a comprehensive import 
and exchange control system. While the 
types of transactions which are to be dis- 
couraged seem the same as those formerly 
announced, previously approved permits are 
now to be required for all importations. The 
primary objective appears to be the building 
up of the government's reserve fund of for- 
eign exchange. 
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States and Canada of merchandise not 
under the decentralization control, and 
for all imports from other countries. 
This was withdrawn at the middle of the 
year, to comply with the roll-back of the 
export control from the United States, 
although exchange allotments were re- 
tained. To check the rising cost of liv- 
ing, the subject of current complaint in 
many of the Latin American republics, 
the Nicaraguan Government is reported 
to have arranged for the purchase of low- 
priced cotton textiles valued at $1,000,000 
from Mexican mills to be sold to the pub- 
lic at cost. To the same end, a project 
is reported under study to lower the coun- 
try’s duties on various articles of prime 
necessity. 

At the beginning of 1944, Costa Rica 
put into effect reductions in the import 
duties on agricultural implements, cot- 
ton fabrics, and certain other products, 
for the declared purpose of assisting the 
country’s working classes by lowering the 
cost of essential articles. On the other 
hand, a specified list of products re- 
garded as luxuries were made subject to 
a surcharge upon the existing duties to 
provide funds toward the payment of 
the Government’s share of social-secu- 
rity benefits. 

To facilitate local food production in 
Guatemala, exemption from-all import 
duties and taxes was authorized in April 
for agricultural implements and tractors. 


ImpPorT TIGHTENING OR PRECAUTIONARY 
MEASURES 


In a number of the countries of Latin 

America, the reaction to the immediate 
improvement in the supply situation, and 
more specially to the prospect of the later 
general reopening of international trade, 
has been to apply an independent import 
permit system or to take other measures 
which lend themselves to several inter- 
pretations. They may be simply prudent 
safeguards for their national economies 
during the readjustment period ahead, 
considering the high dependence of all 
these countries upon their external 
_trade; or they may be intended to be 
distinctly restrictive of increased impor- 
tations, at least of certain classes of 
goods. Much will depend upon how they 
are administered in practice when world 
commerce reopens in a broad way. As 
earlier noted, there has thus far been 
-only a moderate increase in the actual 
quantities or range of products freely 
available from abroad, and most of these 
new import controls have as yet been 
only lightly applied. 

The Governments of Colombia and of 
Ecuador are among those which have 
continued their independent licensing of 
import transactions, even in cases where 
that was no longer necessary in order to 
obtain licenses for the exportation of the 
particular products from the United 
States. Their import-control agencies 
were reorganized during the past year, 
and directed to scrutinize applications 
for import permits from the standpoint 
of their “economic convenience” and the 
tendencies of local prices, as well as that 
of the state of the country’s exchange 
availabilities. There were indications 
that the present intention was to place 
restrictions principally upon the-impor- 
tations of articles of a luxury character, 
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the authorities declaring their desire to 
minimize control on the importations of 
other commodities into their markets as 
rapidly as possible. 

Coincident with the prospective modi- 
fication of the decentralization plan by 
the United States, the Venezuelan Gov- 
ernment introduced in the fall of 1943 a 
new import-control system, requiring a 
prior permit for all imports from all 
countries except for a limited list of 
unrestricted products. Despite official 
assurances that the permit system would 
be administered flexibly, widespread op- 
position in Venezuelan business circles 
led during the past year to appreciable 
relaxation of the plan. In June 1944, 
and again in November, the categories 
of articles not requiring import permits 
were. considerably enlarged. These are 
understood to have represented a com- 
promise between the Venezuelan indus- 
trial elements desiring licensing control 
over virtually all imports, and the im- 
porters and the press which have been 
strongly urging the greatest possible re- 
laxation of trade restrictions on foreign 
trade 

The official explanation given in Ven- 
ezuela for the maintenance of this im- 
port-permit system is worth noting, as 
being fairly typical of that given in a 
number of foreign countries for the new 
import controls introduced. It is de- 
clared necessary: (1) to protect the na- 
tional economy from sudden changes in 
the international markets which are 
likely to occur as the end of the war 
approaches; (2) to control the relative 
essentiality of imports permitted so long 
as the shipping situation remains un- 
certain and, (3) to protect and promote 
national industry. In addition, a num- 
ber of governments have been stressing 
their concern over making the best use 
of the foreign exchange reserves accu- 
mulated during the war. 

What may be simply a precautionary 
measure was that taken by Bolivia dur- 
ing the past year, by which all banks 
agreed to increase the amount of deposit 
required as a guaranty for opening let- 
ters of credit in connection with import 
transactions from a former uniform 25 
percent to an ascending scale, ranging 
up to 40 percent, varying with the essen- 
tiality of the product. The sale of for- 
eign exchange for imports into Bolivia is 
now restricted by periodical directions 
from the Minister of Finance to the 
banks, fixing the amount of dollars or 
pounds sterling which they may sell for 
the various authorized imports during 
the following month. 

One of the declared purposes of the 
Bolivian Government’s exchange policy 
is to reduce speculative overbuying of 
foreign merchandise and the duplication 
of orders. Some evidences of this tend- 
ency have recently appeared in a num- 
ber of the Latin American countries, 
giving rise to concern lest the domestic 
market become overstocked with foreign 
goods, and importers find themselves 
unable to meet payments or to market 
their high-priced imports. 

The import controls introduced dur- 
ing the past year by Brazil and Mexico 
appear potentially more restrictive, All 
branches of the Bank of Braz‘] were in- 
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structed in April to make a prior review 
of each exchange application for jm. 
portations, in order to determine how 
essential was the proposed transaction 
While the Government is being urged to 
use its control over imports to protect 
local industries started or expanded dur. 
ing the war, the official attitude is that 
the large exchange balances built up in 
recent years need to be controlled pri- 
marily with a view to their use for the 
foreign goods considered most impor- 
tant to the economy of Brazil. There js 
a Strong feeling that the large present 
foreign balances will not suffice for aj] 
imports that will be desired after the 
war, and that they should be retained 
as a reserve for rehabilitating the trans. 
portation facilities of the country, bring- 
ing in industrial machinery for the 
equipment of factories and, in genera] 
for fostering the long-range develop. 
ment of the country.’ 

Following the rescinding of the sub- 
stantial increases in the Mexican import 
duties on an unlimited range of products, 
which were planned for the middle of 
January 1944, an executive decree was 
issued in May empowering the Ministry 
of Finance to formulate lists of articles 
the importation of which is to be re- 
stricted, and to permit the importations 
of such products only under a prior 
license. So far as known, the only classes 
of goods made subject to import license 
under this decree during 1944 were lard, 
hides and skins, and common salt: and 
no announcement has been made as to 
the general criteria which are to guide 
the administrative application of this 
broad authority. Some fears have been 
expressed in Mexico lest the market be 
flooded by imports as the war approaches 
termination, which might exhaust the 
present large dollar and gold reserves 
upon nonessential commodities, and also 
injure war-born or expanded Mexican 
industries. 

At the close of 1944, a Mexican execu- 
tive decree ordered substantial increases 
in the duties on a limited range of prod- 
ucts, and the levying of new duties on 
several items hitherto admitted duty- 
free, effective in 30 days.‘ The action 

(Continued on p. 36) 


On January 25, 1945, an executive order 
was promulgated at Rio de Janeiro requiring 
prior import licenses for the importation into 
Brazil of specified classes of goods contracted 
for from that date. The products comprised 
are: Precious and semiprecious stones; glass 
and glass products; refractory materials; ce- 
ramic manufactures; a list of nonmetallic 
materials and their manufactures; mineral 
ores in general; ferro-alloys; semimanufac- 
tures and manufactures of iron and steel, and 
of nonferrous metals and alloys, including 
precious; steel-mill manufactures; and ma- 
chinery, equipment, utensils and instruments 
in general, and parts and accessories (except 
agricultural). 

The order stated that this requirement was 
to be operative ‘“‘as long as the effects of the 
war continued,” but stressed that it was not 
attempting “to protect uneconomic indus- 
tries, which can only subsist at the cost of 
permanent official favors and to the prejudice 
of Brazilian consumers.” 

‘The commodities affected are: Industrial 
starches and glucose; a number of chemical 
products; some manufactures of iron and 
steel (pipe elbows, locks, and nonelectrical 
stoves, toasters and heaters); and purses, 
bags, and billfolds (of leather, or lined with 
leather, silk, etc.) 
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Teaching United States 
Methods Builds Trade 


INCE 1941 A UNIQUE TRAINING ° 


PROGRAM, jointly carried on by 
the United States Government and pri- 
vate industry, has made available to ap- 
proximately 150 ambitious young men 
of the other Americas practical training 
with private concerns in the United 
States. For a period of 2 years these 
young men work side by side with North 
American workmen learning United 
States industrial, business, agricultural, 
and mining methods by the American 
method of “learning by doing.” 

This practical demonstration of the 
Good-Neighbor policy of assisting the 
90 other American republics in their eco- 
nomic-development programs by sharing 
United States industrial and technical 
knowledge already has produced results. 
Reports from returned trainees testify 
to the value of this industrial training. 
The results have proved so favorable, in 
fact, that an independent, nonprofit 
membership corporation, known as the 
International Training Administration, 
Inc.. has been set up to operate on a 
world-wide basis. 


International Cooperation 


With nations seeking closer interna- 
tional cooperation for the establishment 
of a sound economic foundation for an 
enduring peace, it is becoming more evi- 
dent that the United States technical 
and industrial “know-how” should be 
shared with the peoples of other peace- 
loving nations. 

By sharing our knowledge of how to 
produce quality products for mass con- 
sumption, we assist in ridding the world 
of poverty and distress upon which 
fascism thrives. A byproduct of our as- 
sistance to other nations in their efforts 
to raise the standard of living of their 
peoples is a reservoir of good will toward 
America, not to mention demand for 
machinery and goods with which the 
trainees have become familiar during 
their training in the United States. 

Also important is the fact that foreign 
vechnicians trained in the United States 
are better qualified to do servicing of 
machinery and equipment for branches 
of United States concerns located 
abroad. In short, everyone gains by this 
sharing of United States “know-how”— 
the young men themselves, their coun- 
tries, their employers in the United 
States, and this country itself. The 
training of foreign nationals in the 
United States is expected to prove a most 
effectual instrumentality for promoting 
international trade which the United 
States and the rest of the peace-loving 
World so earnestly seek. 


680254—45——_2 


By Joun C. McCutntocx, Member, 
Board of Directors, International 
Training Administration 


I. T. A. Organized in 1941 


The story of the International Train- 
ing Administration begins early in 1941. 
At that time United States industry was 
becoming increasingly occupied with 
production for defense. Normal inter- 
national trade was adversely affected. 
Industrial branches, agencies, and rep- 
resentation abroad were closed or re- 
duced to a skeleton basis of operations. 
The bringing of young men to the United 
States from other nations for practical, 
technical, and professional training vir- 
tually had ceased. 

A group of United States businessmen 
interested in inter-American economic 
and cultural relations viewed this unfor- 
tunate trend with concern—particularly 
because so much else was being done in 


NoTe: Mr. McClintock formerly was As- 
sistant Coordinator, Office of Inter-American 
Affairs. He is now Special Assistant to Nelson 
A. Rockefeller, Assistant Secretary of State. 


other fields to strengthen the solidarity 
of the Western Hemisphere. Their in- 
terest was further heightened because 
the war in Europe had unexpectedly pre- 
sented the United States with an oppor- 
tunity to bring to this country a larger 
proportion of trainees from the ofher 
American republics. For many years 
the accepted training ground for most of 
these young men was Europe. Now, 
Europe was closed to them by the war. 
This group of businessmen was in com- 
plete agreement as to the value of the 
exchange of technical and industrial 
knowledge that had been developing for 
more than half a century between the 
Americas. 

To a considerable extent, the training 
of young men of the other American 
republics by forward-looking North 
American business and industrial enter- 
prises and by government and private 
agencies—even though carried on with 
limited numbers—had offset the fact 
that Americans have not been a coloniz- 
ing people. It has been estimated that 
there were not more than 55,000 United 
States citizens residing in South America 
when the war began. This is in contrast 
with several million first- and second- 





Cc. I. A. A. photo 
Interior of a cheese factory, showing men engaged in the “churning” process. 
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Cc. I. A. A. photo 


This Ecuadoran, recipient of an Inter-American Trade Scholarship award, is shown receiving 
on-the-job training in production of textiles. 


generation Axis residents settled there. 
Above the practical benefits that busi- 
nessmen saw in the exchange of techni- 
cal knowledge and training—and it 
should be emphasized here that United 
States employers are able to learn much 
from the young trainees—there was an 
even more important return. It was 
this: Our best friends south of the Rio 
Grande were to be found among those 
who had come here to work, to study, 
and to live among us. 


Trade Scholarship Program 


Fully cognizant, then, of these signifi- 
cant facts, and convinced of the desir- 
ability of extending to the youth of the 
other Americas the type of training 
available in this country, these business- 
men gave their hearty cooperation to the 
Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs, 
Nelson A. Rockefeller, when he suggested 
that an Inter-American industrial train- 
ing program be initiated by the United 
States Government in cooperation with 
private industry. Accordingly, the Office 
of Inter-American Affairs set up the 
Inter-American Trade Scholarship pro- 
gram in August 1941, for the purpose 
of bringing young men from each of 
the 20 other American republics to the 
United States for practical training. 
Under this program, approximately 150 
young men have come here from the 
other Americas. Their travel and living 
expenses in Washington, while under- 
going orientation and while writing their 
final reports, are paid by the Office of 
Inter-American Affairs. During the time 


they are training with private concerns, 
the trainees receive an average of $150 
per month as a living allowance from 
their employer in lieu of compensation. 
Hence, while working, the trainees are 
self-supporting. 

Mr. Elliott S. Hanson, who has had 
many years of experience in the export 
field, was placed in charge of the train- 
ing organization at its beginning. The 
International Training Administration 
will have the benefit of his able drection, 
as he has become its president. The ad- 
ministrative unit in the Office of Inter- 
American Affairs that first handled the 
training program was called the Inter- 
American Trade Scholarship. It first set 
up the necessary machinery for the selec- 
tion, supervision, orientation, and place- 
ment of trainees with industry. For the 
selection of candidates, a Trainee Selec- 
tion Committee was established in each 
of the 20 other American republics. 
These committees have served without 
compensation and are composed, in 
practically all instances, of a representa- 
tive of United States industry in the 
respective country, the chairman of the 
country’s commission of Inter-American 
Development, and a technical specialist 
of the trainee’s own country. 

A staff was organized and procedures 
devised for supervision of the trainees 
throughout the 2-year period of training. 
So that trainees might become adjusted 
to our ways of living and working and 
have the opportunity of discussing their 
training with specialists in their chosen 
field, the cooperation of practically all 
governmental agencies was enlisted, as 
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well as that of numerous private instity- 
tions. For placement with industry ip 
the United States, a placement advisory 
committee of government officials and 
businessmen was appointed. Through 
the National Foreign Trade Council, jn. 
dustry as a whole was approached to 
support the program. 

The response of industry was gratify. 
ing. Of the 397 companies that were 
asked if they could cooperate by taking 
one of the Inter-American Trade 
Scholarship award winners for training 
92 percent responded in the affirmative. 
Federal, State, and municipal agencies 
likewise agreed to assist. Naturally, the 
degree of assistance which any given 
organization could give has depended on 
its ability to supply the type of training 
desired. To date, more than 200 private 
enterprises, labor unions, and govern- 
mental departments have been willing 
and able to contribute actively to the 
training of these young men who have 
come here under the Inter-American 
Trade Scholarship program. 

What these young men actually re- 
ceive is a period of on-the-job experience 
in the particular trade or career they 
have chosen. The precept of “learning 
to do by doing” is the training principle 
followed—a precept that has contributed 
to the practical “know-how” of so many 
of this Nation’s great engineers, inven- 
tors, industrialists, and agriculturalists, 
In announcing the Inter-American 
Trade Scholarship program of awards in 
the other American republics, emphasis 
was laid on the fact that candidates 
would be expected to do manual labor in 
actual industrial and agricultural op- 
erations on an equal basis with young 
North Americans engaged in the same 
training. Any fears that this warning 
would restrict the number of applicants 
were quickly dispelled. 

For example, to the amazement of the 
Trainee Selection Committee in Ecuador, 
more than 400 young men applied on the 
first day the scholarship awards were 
announced as open to application, al- 
though the intention of the committee 
had been to make only two representative 
Trade Scholarship awards. Applica- 
tions had been invited from young men 
between 18 and 28 years of age who were 
able to pass a physical examination and 
who possessed a good, working knowl- 
edge of English. Many were unable to 
meet the language qualification. How- 
ever, aS a result of the interest created, 
80 otherwise qualified Ecuadorans began 
the study of English so that they might 
qualify for Trade Scholarship awards. 

Under the Inter-American Trade 
Scholarship program, care is taken that 
training projects selected will ultimately 
be of benefit to the trainee’s own nation. 
Each country’s requirements for trained 
technicians are studied by the trainee- 
selection committee. The staff in Wash- 
ington then arranges the specific type of 
training for the candidate to fit these 
needs. In the case of trainees in agri- 
culture or soil conservation, for instance, 
an attempt is made to have trainees work 
in regions in the United States where 
agricultural, soil, or climatic conditions 
are similar to those of the candidate’s 

(Continued on p. 33) 
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North European Pulp 
and Paper Industries 


Current Supply Conditions 


ISPOSITION of the wartime accu- 

mulation of wood-pulps stocks is 
the most pertinent problem Swedish mill- 
men face in the future. Despite drastic 
reductions in output, chemical-pulp in- 
yentories exclusive of fodder cellulose, at 
the end of September 1944, were officially 
reported at 550,000 metric tons. Unoffi- 
cial sources say present stocks are still 
greater, possibly about 600,000 metric 
tons. 

The already acute storage problem in- 
creases in magnitude. Warehouses are 
bulging with unaccustomed surpluses, 
and it has been necessary to use numer- 
ous small ships not otherwise needed for 
current traffic to store part of the excess. 
It is said that were it not for this form of 
stock piling, many Swedish mills would 
be unable to continue operating. 


Markets for Swedish Pulp 


In the meantime, England is the only 
country with which Sweden has so far 
been able to conclude definite contracts 
for post-war delivery of wood pulp. 
These cover individual British purchases 
totaling about 275,000 metric tons of 
chemical pulp and 100,000 metric tons 
of mechanical pulp. 

United States, French, and Netherlands 
interests have expressed the desire to 
negotiate purchases of pulp for delivery 
after the war but apparently have not 
gone so far as to stipulate exact quan- 
tities or prices at which they would be 
willing to accept delivery. This has 
caused no little concern among Swedish 
pulp manufacturers who are anxious to 
resume normal trade relations with their 
important pre-war foreign markets. 

United States ceiling prices are said to 
be the primary source of uneasiness with 
regard to American-Swedish pulp trade, 
some Swedish circles having intimated 
they consider such prices too low, par- 
ticularly if they must sustain freight and 
insurance costs. 

Nevertheless, it is reliably reported 
that several Swedish steamers are now 
loading wood pulp in Baltic ports for 
transfer to Goteborg and Varberg on 
the west coast in preparation for the 
time when North Sea and Atlantic block- 
ades are lifted and regular shipments 
to oversea markets can be resumed. 

Sweden’s industrial capacity for the 
Production of sulphite pulp was esti- 
mated in 1943 at 1,720,000 metric tons, 
520,000 tons of which could be in viscose, 
high-alpha, and purified-pulp grades, 


Digested from a Report by Grant 
Otson, Attaché, U. S. Legation, 
Stockholm 


and the remainder of 1,200,000 metric 
tons in paper grades. Sulphate capacity 
in 1943 was estimated at 1,210,000 metric 
tons. On the basis of these capacities 
the industry announces that it hopes to 
achieve a monthly production of about 
200,000 metric tons as soon as market 
conditions permit resumption of rela- 
tively full-scale operations. 

Pulpwood supplies are said to be fully 
equal to the requirements of the indus- 
try, and stocks on July 1, 1944, were re- 
ported at 26,600,000 cubic meters. Ap- 
proximately 15,000,000 cubic meters were 
cut during the fiscal year ended June 30, 
1944, as compared with average annual 
pre-war production of 12,600,000 cubic 
meters. 

During the war Germany has received 
certain quantities of pulpwood from 
Sweden, but there are no figures avail- 
able to indicate the exact amount 
involved. 

Exports of wood pulp to Germany and 
the European Continent continued on a 
very low level in 1944. Total shipments, 
including those small amounts of chem- 
ical grades carried by safe-conduct ves- 
sels, amounted to only 246,000 metric 
tons, dry weight, up to the end of Sep- 
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tember. (Exports for the calendar year 
1939 totaled 2,331,000 metric tons.) 
Sulphite pulp, the largest single item, 
totaled 172,000 metric tons while sul- 
phate and mechanical pulps aggregated 
67,000 metric tons and 7,000 metric tons, 
respectively. The decision of the Swed- 
ish authorities in September to close ter- 
ritorial waters in the Baltic Sea to for- 
eign merchant ships reduced even fur- 
ther the possibility of trade in wood pulp 
with the European Continent. 


Paper Output Satisfactory 


The situation with regard to paper 
seems a little brighter, and mills have 
been able to maintain a fairly steady 
rate of production. Tremendously in- 
creased home consumption during the 
war has undoubtedly contributed much 
toward keeping the industry going and 
one competent observer recently re- 
ported that he had never seen anything 
to compare with the way paper napkins, 
paper tablecloths, paper sheets, and 
hand towels are used there with complete 
abandon. 

Newsprint, fine-paper, and kraft- 
paper production is said to be progress- 
ing satisfactorily, and agreements were 
concluded in December between the As- 
sociation of Swedish Newspaper Publish- 
ers and the Swedish Newsprint Mills 
Association for delivery during 1945 of 

(Continued on p. 31) 
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Newsprint stored at mill warehouse. 
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Reports Submitted by Offices (in Latin America) of the U. S. Foreign Service 


Bolivia 
(From the U. S. Embassy, La Paz) 


The establishment of a Committee for 
Control of Foreign Exchange, to relieve 
the banks of the responsibility of dis- 
tributing foreign exchange among the 
importers, promised for February 1, has 
been postponed. Commercial banks 
found themselves in a relatively easy 
position during January, as regards their 
supply of exchange, as a result of the 
order giving the Banco Central a mo- 
nopoly of sales of exchange to the largest 
firms in Bolivia. This enabled the com- 
mercial banks to cover virtually all their 
outstanding collections and the pressure 
on them was thus relieved temporarily. 
The Banco Central, on the other hand, 
found that the additional quota of $150,- 
000 (U. S. currency) granted to it by the 
monthly directive of the Ministry of 
Finance for January was inadequate to 
take care of the “morfopolized” firms; as 
a result, the Ministry of Finance granted 
exceptional permission to a number of 
the firms to buy exchange from the com- 
mercial banks. 

The monthly directive of the Ministry 
of Finance to the banks prorating the 
quotas of foreign exchange which they 
may sell during February continues the 
dispositions of the preceding month, and 
adds two important firms to the “mo- 
nopoly” list of the Banco Central. The 
anticipated tendency of the firms to 
transfer their accounts and collections to 
the Banco Central is already becoming 
evident. 

A Supreme Decree signed January 25, 
1945, increases the percentages of foreign 
exchange which must be sold to the State 
by exporters of agricultural products, 
nonmineral raw materials, and manu- 
factured products. Both the old and the 
new decrees provide that exporters must 
document their use of the exchange they 
are permitted to retain provisionally, and 
to show that it has been used to cover 
expenses abroad and for importations. 
Any exchange not so documented must 
be sold to the State. Enforcement of this 
will mean that purchases by commercial 
banks of foreign exchange from ex- 
porters, which supplemented the quotas 
given by the Government to the banks to 
attend commercial needs, will decrease 
and that the Banco Central will benefit. 
The Rubber Development Corporation 
alone sold an average of $150,000 U. S. a 
month to the Banco Mercantil, above 
and beyond its obligatory sale of ex- 
change to the Banco Central. 

An important question presently af- 
fecting the Bolivian economy and its 
ability to import is that of the probable 
effect on the general exchange position 
of the completion by the Government of 
its contributions to the Bolivian Develop- 


ment Corporation of $250,000 U. S. a 
month. If the Government makes this 
sum available to importers, business will 
experience a mild boom; if the Govern- 
ment retains the money as a cushion 
against post-war economic shock (and in 
line with its long-term program of 
diversifying the Bolivian economy by 
promoting industries other than tin 
mining) , the Bolivian market for foreign 
goods will continue tight. 

The end of year statement for 1944 of 
the Banco Central shows that the Gov- 
ernment and governmental agencies in- 
creased their indebtedness to the Bank 
by only an insignificant amount during 
the year; this reflects severe restriction 
of public works and the Government’s 
determination to check inflation. If this 
policy continues, it is likely that business 
activity will be more or less stabilized. 
The rate of exchange on the curb market 
remains stabilized at about 45 percent 
above the official quotations. 

The seasonal interruption of railway 
traffic from Argentina, upon which the 
Altiplano region is dependent for food 
imports, has not caused undue alarm, be- 
cause sufficient stocks of staples are on 
hand and will probably not be exhausted 
before normal traffic is resumed. 

Finished cotton goods of all kinds are 
in extremely short supply. Iron, steel, 
and cement are plentiful. Lumber sup- 
plies are in fair supply. The demand 
for hardware of the house-furnishing 
kind has slackened because of very lim- 
ited construction activity. Cotton, ray- 
on, and mixed piece goods are in critically 


short supply. 
Brazil 


(From the U. S. Embassy, Rio de Janeiro) 


Agricultural crops in southern Brazil 
continued to suffer from insufficient 
moisture during the past month. In 
other sections of the country crops are 
now developing favorably, and with addi- 
tional well-scattered rainfall in the next 
few weeks normal harvests of grain, 
beans, rice, and cotton can be expected. 
Prospects for the coffee crop have im- 
proved materially, and present indica- 
tions are that it will approximate a nor- 
mal yield. 

The effective date of the new Brazilian 
consumption tax law (announced in the 
Late-Airgram section of ForeIcn Com- 
MERCE WEEKLY of January 27) was post- 
poned from February 1 to Aprill. This 
action was taken at the request of com- 
mercial associations, which pointed out 
to the Government that sufficient notice 
was not given to permit the trade to com- 
ply with the provisions of the new law on 
the date originally set. 

A resolution of the Federal Foreign 
Trade Council, published on February 2, 
stipulates that one-half of the 1945 ipe- 


cac crop must be reserved for the domes- 
tic industry, and the remainder is for 
exportation in equal shares to the United 
States and the United Kingdom. Exports 
are contingent upon the signing of offi- 
cial agreements by which those countries 
agree to purchase surpluses of Brazilian 
emetine at $920 (U. S. currency) or 
£228 2s. per kilogram, which values com- 
pare with the fixed price of 150 cruzeiros 
(about $7.50) per kilogram of Matto 
Grosso ipecac. The same order prohibits 
further exports of ipecac root beginning 
in 1946. Since July 1944 the purchase, 
sale, and distribution of all types of 
Brazilian ipecac, both for domestic use 
and export, has been under the contro] 
of the Export-Import Department of the 
Bank of Brazil, and no export licenses for 
ipecac recently have been granted. 

The situation with regard to petroleum 
products in Brazil showed some improve- 
ment, partly through better control and 
handling of quotas. The scarcity of 
tankers for this service continues, and in 
consequence general increases in import 
quotas have not been possible. To date 
the only quota materially increased has 
been that of motor gasoline. This has 
been raised 31,000 barrels per month, a 
large part of which is intended for the 
use of 10,000 new trucks and busses allo- 
cated to Brazil for 1945. 


Chile 


(From U. S. Embassy, Santiago) 


Chilean retail trade during January 
and early February was Satisfactory in 
volume, as regards domestic products, but 
stores specializing in imported merchan- 
dise reported that sales were restricted 
owing to diminished stocks. Dealers in 
comestibles were affected by reduced de- 
liveries of tea, and, prior to a new in- 
crease in the price of sugar, an artificial 
sugar shortage occurred which resulted 
in voluntary rationing. The industrial 
output was adversely affected by the 
summer vacation period which extends 
through February. Prices of iron and 
steel products moved upward reflecting 
recent increases in import duties. 

Jobbers reported low stocks of black 
sheets, pipe, and wire. The critical sup- 
ply situation of tin plate threatens a 
serious problem for the canning industry 
and soft drink plants unless some relief 
is forthcoming. Cement supplies contin- 
ued in very short supply with country- 
wide effects notwithstanding some im- 
ports. Wholesale prices in the drug trade 
continued stable except for a number of 
medicinal chemicals which are now 
available in larger quantities, prices for 
which displayed a tendency to decline. 

Sweden continued to play an increas- 
ingly important role in the Chilean im- 
port market by exporting a number of 
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commodities to Chile which are in short 
supply in the United States. Petitions 
for higher wages in the copper-mining 
industry were denied by the copper com- 
panies and the authorities declared they 
were unable to approve wage increase, 
owing to the uncertain future. 

Previous estimates for the 1944-45 
production of almost all unharvested 
crops in Chile, except grapes and citrus 
fruits, are being revised slightly down- 
ward, as the result of a severe rain and 
wind storm which swept the major crop- 
producing area during the first days of 
February. Grains, especially rice, and 
sunflowers seem to have suffered most. 
Although the full effects of the storm 
have not yet been appraised; it seems 
unlikely the internal over-all food situ- 
ation will be seriously affected. Pastures, 
which had been affected by the pro- 
longed drought, were benefited consider- 
ably by the rains. The rains also brought 
to an end some, if not all, of the destruc- 
tive forest fires which had been raging 
in the south for more than a month. 

The Minister of Economy and Com- 
merce recently announced the conclu- 
sion of arrangements for the organiza- 
tion with American capital of a fishing 
company in Antofagasta. The initial 
declared investment is reported as 
equivalent to nearly 200,000 dollars which 
may later be expanded considerably. 
The Minister also announced that the 
organization of a Chilean subsidiary of 
a Spanish fishing firm is being con- 
sidered. The company would be located 
in the north, and the Spanish firm would 
provide technical assistance. The capi- 
tal would be around 40,000,000 pesos. 
The press reports that the President has 
signed a decree putting into effect the 
Agricultural Plan contemplated in the 
Economic Powers Law. The plan has 
been under study for some months and 
preliminary information indicates that 
it calls for an expenditure of about $500,- 
000 in a maximum period of 18 years. 
The plan is designed to modernize 
Chilean agriculture, assure the proper 
usage of lands, increase irrigation sys- 
tems, raise living standards, and guar- 
antee employment for farm workers. 

A decree has been signed approving the 
3,090,000,000 peso, 6-year (about $100,- 
000,000 U. S.) Public Works Plan. Ex- 
penditures under the plan in 1945 are 
fixed at 500,000,000 pesos (about $16,000,- 
000 U. S.) and will be used for irrigation 
and land development, highways and 
bridges, railway construction and im- 
provement, port works, public buildings 
and the encouragement of sports, sewage 
systems, drinking-water and conserva- 
tion projects, for the University of Chile, 
and for salaries and wages in the Minis- 
try of Public Works. Funds for the 1945 
public-works expenditures will be ob- 
tained by taking 75 percent of the esti- 
mated 400,000,000 pesos to be derived 
from the “extra-ordinary” copper tax in 
1945, and 200,000,000 pesos from the sale 
of 7 percent Government bonds. 

The Government announced to the 
press on February 2, that 1944 revenues 
had amounted to 4,089,364,000 pesos and 
that expenditures were 4,472,099,000 
besos, leaving a deficit for the year of 
382,735,000 pesos (equivalent roughly to 
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$12,300,000 U. S.) as compared to the 
1943 deficit of 222,000,000 pesos, or about 
$7,100,000 U. S. No announcement has 
yet been made as to the extent of the 
amount of borrowed funds included in 
the year’s total revenues. At the end of 
1944 the accumulated budgetary deficit, 
excluding the overdraft incurred under 
special extra-budgetary laws, totaled 
562,000,000 pesos, or about $18,000,000 
U.S. Demand obligations of the Central 
Bank (currency in circulation plus peso 
deposits) reached a new high of 3,180,- 
000,000 pesos on January 30, an increase 
of 62,000,000 pesos as compared with De- 
cember 31, 1944. This increase was partly 
due to a month-end rise in rediscounts 
for commercial banks and partly to the 
purchase by the Central Bank of approxi- 
mately $1,000,000 U. S. surplus dollars for 
its “‘New’’ Reserve Account. These dol- 
lars were subsequently converted to ear- 
marked gold held in the United States, in 
line with the policy followed for the last 2 


years. 
Haiti 


(From the U. S. Embassy, Port-au-Prince) 


Coffee shipments moved noticeably 
better during January and early Febru- 
ary after being delayed for months in 
expectation of higher prices to be ob- 
tained in European markets. 

The 1945 sugar-grinding season is well 
under way, and since grinding began on 
January 5 production has averaged some 
300 tons of sugar daily, amounting to 
9,133 short tons of sugar and 406,110 
gallons of molasses in the first month. 
With a good crop in prospect, this year 
should be one of the best in the indfistry’s 
history, although shipments are not ex- 
pected to reach the highest level set 
since colonial days, which was in 1944 
when an entire normal crop was carried 
over from 1943 as stocks. 

The easier shipping situation continues 
to result in a decided improvement in 
exports of bananas over those recorded 
in recent years. 

The beginning of the cotton harvest 
gave evidence that the crop would be 
smaller than usual. Instead of 12,500 
bales of 500 pounds each harvested in 
recent years, only 10,000 bales are ex- 
pected.  Boll-weevil infestation in the 
Jacmel area of the southern peninsula 
has progressed so far in recent years as 
to almost eliminate this section as a 
production center. Appearance of the 
pest in the Central Plain is the principal 
cause of concern for the present crop. 

Drought cut the rice crop short in 
January, whereas it normally extends 
into March. The millet crop was vir- 
tually killed. 

Flour imports since the beginning of 
the year have been heavy, indicating a 
continuation of the recent trend towards 
increased consumption. In January 
alone some 28,000 bags of flour were im- 
ported. The textile import market 
slumped again as news of the rapid ad- 
vances in Europe gave rise to hopes for 
an early end of the European war and 
fears that prices would fail. 

During January there was an acute 
shortage of cooking oils in the domestic 
market; cement also was short; and 
cigarette supplies were very low with re- 
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sultant prominence given to _ black- 
market trade. 

Irrigation construction has begun 
under the Food Production Program, and 
two irrigation projects are already under 
way in the Artibonite Valley as well as 
one in the Cayes Plain. A fourth, the 
St. Raphael project, involving some 17,- 
000 acres, has not yet been started. In 
total, these projects will supply water to 
approximately 25,000 acres. 


Honduras 
(From the U. S. Embassy, Tegucigalpa) 


Despite continued cold weather, un- 
favorable to banana production, business 
activity has been constantly improving in 
the north-coast area of Honduras. Fruit 
companies have shipped all available 
bananas, and although these shipments 
have been less than normal, employment 
in the industry has expanded. Besides 
the labor actually employed in picking 
and shipping the fruit, greater numbers 
than formerly have been needed for 
maintenance and development, with the 
result that employment in January 1945 
was higher than at any time during 1944. 

The Bay Island coconut trade, which 
was expected to fall off sharply after the 
close of the Christmas season, has re- 
mained at a high level with continuing 
prosperity in that area. Brisk schooner 
trade between the islands and the main- 
land provides employment for seamen, an 
outlet for the new purchasing power of 
the islanders, and flourishing business for 
north-coast merchants. 

In the interior, business has not been 
so active largely because of transporta- 
tion difficulties which seem to become 
more severe from day to day. An even 
more serious problem in the interior, and 
particularly along the south coast, has 
been a recent severe outbreak of anthrax 
among local cattle. Although it is not 
generally realized, the third most impor- 
tant Honduran export, in terms of value, 
consists of cattle, for which El Salvador 
is the principal market. The recently 
established ComisiO6n Nacional de Ali- 
mentacion y Agricultura is taking active 
steps to alleviate the crisis by diagnosing 
cases, vaccinating animals, and educat- 
ing local farmers in the methods of deal- 
ing with the disease. 

The Honduran National Congress has 
approved the measure mentioned in last’ 
month’s economic airgram to reduce the 
customs duty on imported paper bags 
(Tariff No. 386). The‘duty on this com- 
modity hereafter will be 0.25 lempira per 
kilogram gross weight, rather than the 
former rate of 0.40 lempira per kilogram. 


Mexico 
(From the U. S. Embassy, Mexico City) 


The Inter-American Conference on 
Problems of War and Peace, which is to 
open in Mexico City on February 21, is 
the center of attention by high officials 
of the Mexican Government and citizens 
of the capital. Preparations are being 
completed for the sessions of the Confer- 
ence, which are to be held in the historic 
Chapultepec Castle overlooking Mexico 

(Continued on p. 35) 
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Australia 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Import Restrictions Relaxed on Mis- 
cellaneous Articles of Non-Sterling Ori- 
gin.—The Australian Government will 
permit the importation of specified mis- 
cellaneous articles from  nonsterling 
countries (including the United States), 
either free of quota restrictions or up to 
certain percentages of base-year imports, 
effective January 1, 1945. 

Import licenses will be granted, free of 
quota restrictions for: Piston pins, piston 
rings, and valves for stationary and ma- 
rine engines; thallium sulfate; parts and 
accessories for musical instruments ex- 
cept piano player and similar records; 
replacement parts for military band and 
orchestral musical instruments, pipe or- 
gans, metronomes and the like, and cer- 
tain replacement parts for pianos. 

Importation of the following. articles 
will be permitted up to 100 percent of 
imports from nonsterling countries by 
individual concerns in the base year 
ended June 30, 1939: Sprinklers for auto- 
matic fire sprinkler systems; canvas fire 
hose; fiberboard; certain temperature- 
control instruments (under tariff item 
176K 2b); alarm clocks; and fire-brigade 
rubber hose over 1 inch in internal diam- 
eter. Also, materials used in the manu- 
facture of perfumes, and synthetic per- 
fumes other than methyl] salicylate, will 
be permitted importation up to 50 percent 
of imports from nonsterling countries by 
individual concerns in the base year. 
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Revenues of State Railways.—Gross 
revenues of the mainland State Railways 
of Australia from July to September 1944 
totaled £17,224,000 compared, with £18,- 
627.000 in the corresponding period of the 
preceding year. 


Brazil 
Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Import License Control Established for 
Specified Categories of Products. Further 
Details —The new import control system 
established by Brazil, which was an- 
nounced in FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of 
February 10, was made effective by por- 
taria No. 7 of the Ministers of Finance 
and Foreign Affairs, dated January 22 
and published in the Diario Oficial of 
January 25, 1945. 

The following products are subject to 
the requirement of prior import license, 
unless imported directly by the Brazilian 
Government, through the Military Min- 
istries, for the manufacture of war ma- 
terials, or unless contracted for prior to 
the date of publication of the order in 
the Diario Oficial: Precious and semi- 
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precious stones; glass and glass products; 
refractory materials, ceramic manufac- 
tures, pottery, terra-cotta, and clay; raw 
materials and manufactures of non- 
metallic minerals (abrasives, asbestos, 
asphalt and bitumen, graphite, carbon, 
gypsum, mica, sulfur, quartz crystal, 
cryolite, diamonds); mineral ores in 
general (iron, aluminum, copper, nickel, 
platinum, lead, manganese) ; ferro-alloys 
(manganese, chrome, columbium, molyb- 
denum, silicon, titanium, and similar 
alloys}: semimanufactures of iron and 
steel, and nonferrous metals and alloys, 
including precious (iron and steel, alumi- 
num, bronze, brass, copper, lead); steel- 
mill manufactures and manufactures 
of iron and steel and of nonferrous 
metals and alloys, including precious 
(iron and steel, aluminum, copper, lead, 
brass, bronze): machinery, equipment, 
utensils, and instruments in general, 
parts and accessories (steam, locomo- 
tives, mining, construction, and similar 
machinery, pumps, turbines, lathes, 
machine tools, industrial machinery in 
general, industrial equipment, and print- 
ing machinery). 

The importation, from any source, of 
products in the foregoing list, which may 
be expanded or reduced through addi- 
tional government orders, is subject to 
the requirement of prior license, admin- 
istered by the Export-Import Depart- 
ment (Carteira de Exportacaéo e Im- 
portacao) of the Bank of Brazil. The 
license will be issued in duplicate; the 
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| W ood-Pulp Mill 


Our cover picture this week 
serves to illustrate the article on 
North European Pulp and Paper 
Industries. This mill, located on 
an inland lake in one of the north- 
ern European countries, manufac- 
tures, both for domestic use and for 
export, high-grade bleached and | 
unbleached sulphite wood pulps, as 
well as a wide variety of papers. 

The picture has been made 
available for our use by Eric G. 
Lagerloef, of the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce. 
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importer will present the first copy to the 
appropriate customs authority at the 
time of customs clearance and wil] send 
the second copy to the exporter in the 
country of origin. Commodities subject 
to the license requirement will not be 
cleared through the customs nor wil] 
consular officers certify documents 
covering such shipments, without the 
presentation of the import license. In 
cases of recognized urgency, however, 
upon application to the carteira, the 
contents of the license may be tele. 
graphed through the Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs directly to the appropriate con- 
sular authorities. Each license issued 
will show thereon the period of validity, 
which is not to exceed 150 days but 
which may be extended at the discretion 
of the carteira. 


British West 


Indies 


Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Specified Edible Oils: Import Duty Re- 
duced in St. Vincent.—The rates of im- 
port duty applicable to certain edible 
oils imported into St. Vincent have been 
reduced, according to ordnance No. 16, 
effective on publication in the Govern- 
ment Gazette of November 7, 1944. The 
edible oils affected and the new dates of 
import duty, per gallon, are as follows 
(old rates in parentheses): Coconut, 
corn soybean, rapeseed, groundnut, cot- 
tonseed, palm-kernel, and sesame oil and 
any other oil which the Governor in 
Counci] may by notice in the Gazette de- 
clare to be a substitute for such oil and 
any oil containing any such oil, British 
preferential, 1s. (2s. 6d); general 1s. 6d. 
(5s.). 
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Estimated Budget for Roads in Trini- 
dad.—The road budget for Trinidad, 
British West Indies, for 1945 has been es- 
timated at $2,000,000. Expenditures for 
maintenance of roads during the year 
1943 were estimated at $1,700,000, and 
expenditures during 1944 were presum- 
ably about the same amount. 


Canada 


Economic Conditions 
Time Lost THROUGH STRIKES REDUCED 


Working time lost through strikes and 
lock-outs in Canada during 1944 was 
51.8 percent less than in 1943, according 
to preliminary figures released by the 
Dominion’s Department of Labor. 

The figures for 1944 show a total loss 
of 501,765 man working days, against 1,- 
041,198 during 1943. The 1944 record 
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shows 189 strikes reported involving 77,- 
698 workers, compared with 402 strikes 
in which 218,404 workers participated in 
“" the opinion of the Minister of Labor 
the decline in the time lost through work 
interruptions may be attributed to the 
administration of the Wartime Labor 
Relations Regulations, P. C. 1003, which 
became effective on March 20, 1944. Un- 
der these regulations a National Board 
and a number of Provincial boards were 
set up to provide an orderly procedure 
for the settlement of what had at times 
been @ most contentious question, 
namely, the designation of the particular 
organization which employers should 
recognize as the bargaining agency of 
their employees. The Provincial boards 
were established to deal with certain 
cases which ordinarily would come 
within the jurisdiction of the Province; 
the National Board deals with industries 
and public utilities ordinarily under the 
jurisdiction of the Federal Government. 

From the passage of the Wartime 
Labor Relations Regulations to Decem- 
per 30, 1944, more than 1,800 applica- 
tions for the certification of bargaining 
representatives have been dealt with by 
the National and Provincial boards. 
Bargaining representatives had been 
certified in 85 of these cases by the Na- 
tional Board, and 1,030 certificates had 
been issued by Provincial boards. A fur- 
ther 357 cases were still pending before 
the boards at the end of the year. 


Exchange and Finance 


Government Benefits from War-Con- 
tract Renegotiation.—According to the 
Montreal Gazette, the Canadian Depart- 
ment of Munitions and Supply has esti- 
mated that it will recover $300,000,000 
from Canadian concerns in the renego- 
tiation of war contracts for the years 
1941 to 1943. With the task of renego- 
tiating the contracts not yet completed, 
the Department so far has recovered 
$200,000,000. Much of the money would 
eventually find its way into the Federal 
Treasury through the excess-profit tax, 
but it is estimated that the net gain to 
the Dominion on the $200,000,000 so far 
recovered has been about $40,000,000. 

In aspeech before the Canadian Manu- 
facturers Association in June 1944, the 
Financial Adviser of the Department of 
Munitions and Supply stated that the 
objective of the Munitions Department’s 
war-contract policy is to allow the con- 
tractor a 5 percent profit. The Depart- 
ment does not object if * contractor, by 
his own efficiency and the efficiency of 
his organization, is able to turn that in- 
tended profit on a fixed-price contract 
into one of 8 or 10 percent. If, however, 
the intended 5 percent develops into 15 
or 20 percent, the Department concludes 
that the original calculations were in- 
correct and regard the case as one for 
renegotiation. There is, of course, no 
hard or fast rule, he stated. Each case 
Is treated on its merits, and an attempt 
ls made to allow for exceptional services 
performed, but the Department advises 
contractors who find their fixed-price 
contracts producing more than a 5 per- 
cent margin to call at the Department 
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and prepare to discuss a voluntary re- 
fund. 

In practice it has been found that 
about 7 out of every 11 contracts let in 
the years 1941 to 1943 require renegoti- 
ating. On an average, profits have been 
cut from about 25 to 8 percent. 

The necessity for renegotiating war 
contracts became increasingly evident as 
experience showed that in practice be- 
cause of stepped-up production, costs 
were often reduced and profits showed 
corresponding increases. Early in 1944 
Canada decided to follow a plan modeled 
closely on the United States system of 
reviewing the annual statements of all 
war contractors of important size, par- 
ticularly those in the subcontract field. 
Not every contract is subject to renego- 
tiation, but in due course all of the fig- 
ures will be examined. 

The Department has now passed the 
half-way mark in this -difficult job of 
auditing the $9,500,000,000 worth of con- 
tracts let by the Canadian Government 
for the years 1941 to 1943. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Paper and Fiberboard Plant Protec- 
tors: Duty Free—Duty-free entry is ac- 
corded the importation into Canada from 
any source of “pots, boxes, bands, col- 
lars, or protectors, of flexible paper or 
fiberboard, for use exclusively in grow- 
ing plants for transplanting purposes, 
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or for protecting plants while growing”’ 
by an order in council on January 16, 
which established a new tariff item 
(199h) effective January 1, 1945. 

Although duty-free, the protectors are 
subject to the war exchange tax of 10 
percent ad valorem when imported un- 
der the intermediate and general tariffs 
and to the special excise tax of 3 per- 
cent of the duty-paid value under the 
latter tariff only. The intermediate 
tariff covers imports from the United 
States. 

Since 1935, the Canadian tariff has 
provided for the duty-free entry of “caps 
or hoods of paper, for use exclusively 
in protecting young plants in field or 
garden,” whereas the paper articles spe- 
cially designed for the protection of 
plants from cutworms, maggots, and so 
forth, and for the starting and trans- 
planting of seedlings have been dutiable 
as “manufactures of paper, n. 0. p.” at 
the United States-Canada trade agree- 
ment of 27% percent. The creation of 
the new tariff item accords the same 
tariff treatment to the paper protectors 
as is accorded to the paper caps or hoods 
under existing legislation. 


Transport and Communication 


Earnings and Expenditures of National 
Railways—Gross earnings of the Ca- 
nadian National Railways for November 
were $36,979,000 compared with $37,001,- 











Pertinent Comments on World Economy Today 


[Being one of a series of excerpts from books, pamphlets, messages, and speeches] 


Understanding and Knowledge of China Vital to the Solution of the Problems of 
Peace and Security in the Pacific 


The question of China’s position in post-war international organization 
raises for solution all the problems connected with efforts to differentiate be- 
tween great and small powers on functional or legal grounds. For as a 
State, China presents a picture of both “bigness” and weakness, and holds 
prestige outweighing her real ability to influence action and make policy in 
the international field. Because of this, the Chinese may be expected to urge 
the establishment of a form of international organization in which the 
equality of States is emphasized. 

The Chinese are likely to support a general international organization on 
a basis of sovereign equality. If it does not develop soon, China can be 
expected in turn to urge a regional organization for the Pacific area. Some 
such organization might prove a valuable supplement to solid security ar- 
rangements between the superpowers. All the superpowers would be rep- 
resented in such a regional body, by virtue of their having Far Eastern or 
Pacific territorial possessions. They should find it a valuable means of 
guaranteeing acceptability of their policies to other States and of modify- 
ing them in the light of international feasibility. In addition, such an or- 
ganization could play a valuable part in fostering practical international 
collaboration in the Pacific area. China’s interests in this respect would 
guarantee her participation in a Pacific council, where Chinese views on 
international questions could be effectively advanced, and in which she 
would undertake no responsibilities outside her own region. 

It is clearly impossible in a limited treatment to advance solutions for all 
the problems of peace and security in the Pacific which are likely to arise 
after the war. The great difficulty of their solution within a framework of 
continuing international harmony and collaboration gives even greater 
urgency to the acquisition by our public and our policy makers of a real 
understanding and knowledge of China herself. Only on the basis of such 
understanding and knowledge can “China Among the Powers” be changed 
from a mere expression of wishful thinking into a truly meaningful ex- 
pression of international fact. 


[From “China Among the Powers,’ by David Nelson Rowe, Research Associate, 
Yale Institute of International Studies. Published by Harccourt, Brace and Co., 
383 Madison Ave., New York 17, N.Y. Price $2.] 
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000 in November 1943. Operating ex- 
penses rose to $31,404,000 from $29,775,- 
000, and net earnings were $1,651,000 
lower, or $5,575,000. 

Aggregate net earnings during the first 
11 months of 1944 were $71,958,000 
against $88,383,000 for the correspond- 
ing period in 1943. 


Colombia 


Transport and Communication 


Additional Air Services Provided.— 
Construction of a commercial airport 
in Santa Marta, capital of the Depart- 
ment of Magdalena, Colombia, was au- 
thorized on December 30, 1944. The 
new airport will be designed to permit 
the landing of heavy commercial trans- 
port planes which serve the Caribbean 
area and whose international routes fol- 
low the coast. 

Aerovias Nacionales de Colombia an- 
nounced on January 1, 1945, a new sched- 
ule of flights in the llanos area in eastern 
Colombia. This section of the country 
is almost without regular means of com- 
munication, and there has been a need 
for improved air facilities. 

The new service provides for stops at 
points not provided previously with air 
service and increases the frequency of 
calls at many other points. 

A new Colombian aviation company 
known as Mundo Aerovias, S. A., has been 
formed, with headquarters in Cali, De- 
partment of Valle del Cauca, says the 
Colombian press. The authorized capi- 
tal of the company has been fixed at 
1,000,000 pesos. 

The company will engage in the trans- 
portation of freight and passengers in 
the southwestern section of Colombia, 
with connections at all of the large gold- 
mining properties in that area. 


Cuba 


Commercial Laws Digests 


Cuban Nationalization of Labor Law 
Made Applicable to Certain Management 
Personnel.—Cuban decree No. 2583 of 
November 8, 1933, which requires that at 
least 50 percent of the personnel em- 
ployed in business establishments be na- 
tive Cubans, has been made applicable to 
certain management and administrative 
personnel by Ministry of Labor resolution 
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No. 837 promulgated in the Official Ga- 
zette of January 15, 1945. The resolution 
provides that (a) partners, (b) members 
of production, credit or, consumption co- 
operatives, and (c) corporation directors 
who perform work normally done by 
manual laborers are covered by the pro- 
visions of decree No. 2583. A free trans- 
lation of resolution No. 837 follows: 


WHEREAS the provisions regarding nation- 
alization of labor which have been in force 
for more than 11 years have been loosely in- 
terpreted to the detriment of native and nat- 
uralized Cuban workers, producing unfair 
competition against businesses which comply 
fairly with labor legislation; 

WHEREAS it is necessary to correct that 
situation in view of the provisions of article 
2 of decree No. 798 of 1938, which regulated 
the application of decree No. 276 of 1934; 

WHEREAS sufficient time has passed to 
effect~personnel changes in the affected busi- 
nesses and industries. This fact, together 
with the broad exceptions granted, and the 
50 percent requirement for nationals, which 
is more liberal than in other countries which 
protect their national labor, indicate the de- 
sirability of fully protecting the rights of 
Cuban nationals under the law. 

WHEREAS numerous exceptions safeguard 
the interests of the employers by exempting 
from 50 percent requirement: their repre- 
sentatives and agents, technicians, establish- 
ments with only one employee or worker, 
work performed in the home with the assist- 
ance of the spouse or children, and take into 
account the obligations contracted with vet- 
erans and the Allies; 

WHEREAS the solution to this problem, 
which especially affects the Chinese colony, 
requires a definite decision, without injuring 
unnecessarily the interests of Chinese sub- 
jects; 

It is Resolved, That (1) managers; indus- 
trial partners; members of production, credit, 
or consumption cooperatives; and directors of 
corporations who perform work which cor- 
responds properly to manual laborers, are in- 
cluded within the calculation of the Law on 
Nationalization of Labor and the Constitu- 
tion; and that (2) the fulfillment of this 
resolution be entrusted to the Under Secre- 
tary of the Department, the Director General 
of National Labor Inspection, and to the 
chiefs of the provincial labor offices insofar as 
it concerns each. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Canned Milk: Exemption From Duty 
Granted for Limited Quantity Imported 
from the United States During a Speci- 
fied Period.—During a 60-day period be- 
ginning January 2, 1945, up to 60,000 
cases (48 cans each) of evaporated or 
condensed milk may be imported into 
Cuba from the United States free of im- 
port duty, import taxes, and consular 
fees, according to Cuban Treasury decree 











Office of War Information. 





News Services for Italy 


Newspapers throughout Italy will be authorized to buy news from com- 
mercial agencies of their choice as soon as adequate communication facili- 
ties can be made available, according to a recent announcement of the 


Since the liberation of Italy, communications have been devoted almost 
entirely to military purposes. Spokesman for the Allied Commission hopes 
that enough facilities will become available by March 1 to enable a more 
nearly normal distribution of news to Italian newspapers. 

As soon as the facilities are available for regular news transmission, the 
Psychological Warfare Branch will reduce its service to the Italian Press to 
background and feature stories and news about the Allied agencies in Italy. 
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No. 5, published in the Official Gazette of 
January 2, 1945. 

[The above quantity of tanned milk ex. 
empted from duty and taxes supplements 
the 60,000 cases allowed the same Privileges 
for a 60-day period beginning November 3 
1944, by Treasury decree No. 3859 of Novem. 
ber 3, 1944, announced in FoREIGN Commencg 
WEEKLY of December 2, 1944, which priyi- 
leges were later extended for 30 days by de. 
cree No. 4722 of December 30, 1944, published 
in FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of January 27 
1945.] 


Wheat Flour: Importers Granted Sub- 
sidy on Imports up to 800,000 Bags Dur- 
ing a Limited Period—The Cuban 
Government has granted a subsidy 
amounting to $2.02 per bag to be paid to 
importers of wheat flour for a quantity 
up to 800,000 bags of 200 pounds each, in 
accordance with decree No. 89, published 
in the Official Gazette of January 16 
1945. The amount of the subsidy, ac. 
cording to the decree, covers the customs 
duties, consular fees, and other taxes 
normally assessed by the Cuban Govern- 
ment on a 200-pound bag of wheat flour. 
The decree further states that the sub- 
sidy shall apply only on wheat flour 
ordered between December 15, 1944, and 
January 16, 1945, the date of publication 
of the decree. 

[During 1944 the U. 8S. Government paid a 
special subsidy of $2.70 per 200-pound bag of 
wheat flour exported to Cuba, as a part of a 
price-stabilization agreement contained in 
the contract for purchases of Cuban sugar. 
This subsidy was not continued after De- 
cember 31, 1944.} 


Magnesium Hydrates and Ozides of 
Magnesium Classified for Duty Pur- 
poses.—Magnesium hydrates imported 
into Cuba will be classified under one 
of the three following items of the cus- 
toms tariff, for collection of duty, ac- 
cording to Cuban Treasury Circular No. 
108 of December 29, 1944: 

(1) Magnesium hydrate in powder 
form with a chemical formula of Mg 
(O. H.) 2, and other magnesium hydrates 
in the form of pastes or heavy magmas 
without a specific pharmaceutical for- 
mula, under Cuban tariff items 98-A or 
98-B, depending on the size of the con- 
tainer. 

(2) Magnesium hydrate in a semi- 
liquid form meeting the specifications of 
the Official Pharmacopeia is dutiable 
under tariff item 100—-G. 

(3) Magnesium hydrates dutiable as 
pharmaceutical specialties or patent 
medicines, under tariff item 100-A. 

The circular further states the oxides 
of magnesium (MgO), when imported for 
other than medicinal uses, shall be duti- 
able under tariff item 95-C where they 
are specifically classified. 

Tariff items 98—A and 98—B cover un- 
specified chemical products; chemicals 
from the United States when packed in 
containers exceeding 1 liter or 1 kilo- 
gram are dutiable under 98-A at $0.033 
per kilogram; when packed in smaller 
containers, the duty under 98-B is $0.042 
per kilogram. In both instances there is 
a surtax of 3 percent of the duty. 

Tariff item 100-G includes “unclassi- 
fied pharmaceutical products.” The rate 
of duty applicable to United States goods 
under this item is $0.091 per kilogram 
with a surtax of 3.6 percent of the duty. 
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Tariff item 100-A covers “pharmaceu- 
tical specialties or those called patent 
medicines.” Goods from the United 
States classified under this item are sub- 
ject to a duty of $0.14 per kilogram, plus 
a surtax of 3 percent of the duty. 

Under tariff item 95-C goods from the 
United States are subject to a rate of 
duty of $0.30 per 100 kilograms, plus a 
surtax of 3 percent of the duty. 


Ecuador 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Alcoholic Liquors, Wines and Beers: 
Importation Made Government Monop- 
oly.—The importation and distribution 
in Ecuador of foreign-made liquors, 
wines, and beers has been declared a gov- 
ernmental monopoly, by a legislative de- 
cree of January 3, 1945, published in the 
Quito press of January 14, 1945. 

The production and distribution of do- 
mestic liquors in Ecuador has been a 
government monopoly under the Ad- 
ministration of Monopolies, which will 
also administer the monopoly of im- 
ported liquors under the provisions of 
the present decree. Further regulations 
governing sales prices, distribution, and 
other phases of the trade are to be issued 
by the Administration of Monopolies. 


France 


Wartime Commodity Controls 


Wheat and Secondary Cereals: Market 
for 1944-45 Crop Regulated.—The mar- 
keting, prices, and taxation of wheat ar:d 
secondary cereals of the 1944-45 crop in 
France were regulated by an ordnance 
of November 6, 1944, published in the 
Journal Officiel of the French Republic 
on November 7, 1944. 

This ordinance annulled two laws and 
a decree of August 7, 1944, issued by the 
so-called “Government of the French 
State” regulating the cereal market. 


Exchange and Finance 


Summary of Fiscal and Financial De- 
velopments in France During Occupation 
and Since Liberation.—The total cost of 
the German occupation to the French 
Treasury was 860,000,000,000 francs, ac- 
cording to a statement given to the Con- 
sultative Assembly by the Minister of 
Finance. Closely related to these heavy 
occupation assessments has been the 
growth in the public debt, which in- 
creased from 465,000,000,000 francs on 
August 31, 1939, to 1,645,000,000,000 
francs on August 31, 1944. This increase 
may be broken down under the following 
types of obligations: 


{In millions of frances] 





Item August 1939 August 1944 

Current and blocked Treasury 
accounts. ____ 4 15. 000 105, 000 
Treasury notes or equivalent 60, 000 575, 000 
Long-term issues 355, 000 445, 000 
Indebtedness to the bank 35, 000 520, 000 
Total 4165, 00C 1, 645, 000 
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Swiss “xhibition, Ankara, Turkey 


Despite existing obstacles to international trade, and in anticipation of 
increased post-war business, Swiss manufacturers participated in an ex- 
hibition at Ankara, Turkey, in late November 1944. 

The displays were attractively arranged in Ankara’s commodious exhibi- 
They covered a wide range of products among which machine 
tools, textiles, watches, pharmaceutical, and electrical products were 


The Swiss Minister and other officials attended the Fair, which was 
visited by between 50,000 and 100,000 persons. 
merchandise were accepted for future delivery. 


Orders for all classes of 











The average rate of interest charges 
on the long-term debt is low—3% per- 
cent. Short-term Treasury notes are 
also yielding a low rate—from 1% to 2 
percent. On January 19, 1945, the 
French newspapers announced that the 
Bank of France discount rate had been 
reduced from 1% to 1% percent. 

Receipts and expenditures of the 
French Treasury for the 5-year period 
from September 1, 1939, to September 1, 
1944, were as follows: 


Expenditures: Millions of frances 


Cost of occupation_______-__- 860, 000 
Budgetary expenditures-_-____- 790, 000 

OCR Cink ive pasha dwn, 1, 650, 000 

Receipts: 

II itn atin ct ashicats wm duegleis ct 535, 000 
SUN, Sain thindn ns dhiemine took 100, 000 
Treasury bonds__-........... 500,000 
Bank of France advances- -__-_ 515, 000 

PORE ac cddeickakadnas 1, 650, 000 


The 1944 budget for France and the 
Empire as seen before the close of the 
year was as follows: 











Item and area | Amount 

FRANCE Millions of 

Disbursements: francs 
Original 1944 credits voted by Vichy 151, 000 
Supplementary credits | 37, 000 
Special credits since liberation 22; 000 
Total estimated disbursements 210, 000 
Receipts 1125, 000 
Estimated approximate deficit __. 85, 000 
EMPIRE eae 

Disbursements: 

Civilian. - - ; 10, 000 
Military 44, 000 
Total disbursements , 54, 000 
Receipts reat a 4, 000 
Deficit. ___- ' ; 50, 000 
Total approximate deficit for France re ee . 
and Empire. : 135, 000 





! Although originally estimated at 140,000,000,000 francs 
they were actually not expected to reach this figure and 
possibly were substantially lower. 


The operations of the French Treasury 
from September 1 to December 31, 1944, 
are summarized as follows: 

Estimate of 
disbursements in 
millions of francs 


Budget deficit (France) __.-...-.--.- 40, 000 
Budget deficit (Empire) -.....------- 15, 000 
Redemption of 1944—4'\% percent 

BN a isk shapes ie seins acc teciinarsnck to cauldron 500 
Advances to railroads, coal mines, and 

other industries__-_--- are eee eet: 7,000 


1] 


Estimate of 
disbursements in 
millions of francs 

Withdrawals from Treasury accounts 
of railroads and private corpora- 





Until September 1944, Treasury deficits 
were covered in France approximately 60 
percent through Treasury-note subscrip- 
tions and 40 percent by advances from 
the Bank of France. The situation was 
not expected to present any problem 
until well after the beginning of 1945 
since approximately 125,000,000,000 
francs entered the Treasury as a result of 
an issue of 3 percent perpetual govern- 
ment bonds in late 1944. On October 15, 
moreover, an amount of 27,000,000,000 
francs was still available to the Treasury 
on the last advance granted by the Bank 
of France. 

The phenomenal increase in currency 
circulation since June 1939 is indicated 
below: 

Millions of francs 


SE SOO ict cic hcbin tinction cian 122, 000 
IE BI ao oe rein een pass 142, 000 
ME SOc nc ccrenenhceaseuane 200, 000 
Teepemaer 106Gb ok ee 270, 000 
eee 200. oc ccc se 383, 000 
DCG GT: IGG. on stn icine sect iea 502, 000 
NE TI rice Soi, nents tities 578, 000 
Cobos TGS ..< nsiccinnincasneneciie 631, 000 


Since the last date there has been some 
contraction, and currency in circulation 
was estimated at 600,000,000.000 francs 
in December 1944. 

In accordance with long-standing 
French tradition, the increase in cur- 
rency circulation (hoarding) has been 
much greater than the growth in bank 
deposits, as illustrated by the accom- 
panying table: 

Increase in Currency Circulation and Bank 

Deposits From June 1939 to June 1944 





Item wee 1939 | June 1944 | Increase 





Millions | Millions 
of francs | of francs | Percent 
122, 000 578, 000 370 











Bank notes_--_-.-..--..- : 

Bank deposits _-..------ 70, 000 | - 190, 000 170 

Money-order deposits - - 6, 500 25, 7! 293 

Savings-bank deposits-- 65,000 | 136, 000 109 
Total..............| 263, 500 | 


929, 700 | 250 


s 








Statement of the Bank of France, De- 
cember 28, 1944.—For the first time since 
July 13, 1944, a statement of the Bank 
of France for December 28, 1944, ap- 
peared in the Journal Officiel of Janu- 
ary 12, 1945. It was reported that regu- 
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manufacture. 


country. 





New Zealand Industries Fair, Dunedin 


The recent New Zealand Industries Fair, which, despite the war, proved 
to be one of the most successful undertakings of its kind ever held in 
Dunedin, was sponsored by the Otago and Southland Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation. It was held from November 1 to 11, and more than 70 industries, 
| as well as numerous Government departments, participated. Among the 

exhibits housed in the Government area which proved of especial interest 
were a large wall map showing the daily progress of the Allies, demonstra- 
tions of the latest-type machines used in the Post and Telegraph Depart- 
ment, a working model of a fiber scutching machine, and a scale model of a 
typical factory lay-out with demonstrations of the complete process of 


Motion pictures shown in an especially erected theater in the government 
area were well patronized; while demonstrations by a Link Trainer were 
perhaps the most popular attraction at the Fair, as is the case in our own 


Over 80,000 persons attended this fair, which was well-planned, and laid 
out in a thoroughly modern manner. 


. 























lar weekly statements would appear 
from that time forward. 

The most significant change to have 
occurred in the interim between the 
statements of July 13, 1944, and Decem- 
ber 28, 1944, was the reduction in the 
assets item “Gold Holdings” from 84,- 
597,000,000 francs on the former date 
to 75,151,000,000 francs on the latter. 
This decrease of 9,446,000,000 francs cor- 
responds to the recent return to Belgium 
of gold deposited with the Bank of 
France by the National Bank of Belgium 
in 1940, and later seized by the Ger- 
mans. 

“Ordinary Advances” to the State was 
reduced by approximately 55,000,000,000 
francs to 15,850,000,000 francs, the reim- 
bursement being made from the proceeds 
of the so-called Liberation Loan Issue. 

“Note circulation” is given as 572,510,- 
000,000 francs. “Deposit and Current 
Accounts” stood at 38,603,000,000 francs, 
while the Reichskreditkassens account 
(1,853,000,000 francs on July 13, 1944) 
has disappeared from the statement. 

Total demand liabilities stand at 611,- 
113,000,000 francs. According to the 
press the bank considers that it is no 
longer necessary to indicate the percent- 
age of gold cover. 

The gold holdings of the bank are now 
being carried on the books at the 1940 
rate for the franc vis-a-vis the pound 
and dollar. A revaluation to the new 
value of the franc would make possible 
an accounting profit of 9,463,000,000 
francs, bringing the nominal value of the 
holdings to 84,614,000,000 francs. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Wheat and Rye: Minimum Extraction 
Ratios Revised.—The minimum extrac- 
tion ratios for wheat and rye milled in 
France were revised by an order of Oc- 
tober 10, 1944, published in the Journal 
Officiel of the French Republic on No- 
vember 7, 1944. 

For bread flours milled from wheat or 
rye the extraction ratio was fixed at 
seven points above the specific gravity 
of the grain. For food pastes, cakes, 
and other special uses, the ratio was fixed 
equai to the specific gravity for wheat 
and at two points above the specific 
gravity for rye. 


French North 
Africa 


Economic Conditions 


SUPERIOR ECONOMIC COMMITTEE ESTAB- 
LISHED IN ALGERIA 


A Superior Economic Committee was 
established in Algeria by an order of 
October 12, 1944, published in the Jour- 
nal Officiel of Algeria on October 20. 

This consultative committee of 25 
members, over which the Governor Gen- 
eral was to preside, was charged with 
giving advice on economic problems for 
which, in the present state of events, the 
various populations must be brought to- 
gether through qualified representatives. 

The Permanent Council of War Econ- 
omy, which had been created by an order 
of February 6, 1943, was abolished by the 
present order. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Squill and Squill Preparations: Stand- 
ardization Fees on Exports From Algeria, 
Reduced.—The fees collected in Algeria 
for the control of export standards of 
quality, packing, and labeling of mari- 
time squill (Urginea maritima) and 
squill preparations, for pharmaceutical 
use or as a rat poison, were reduced by 
an order of October 10, 1944, published 
in the Journal Officiel of Algeria on 
October 17. 

The new fees were fixed at 10 francs 
per 100 kilograms, gross weight, for 
squill in dried scales, and at 0.30 franc 
per kilogram for squill in powder and 
preparations with a squill base. A single 
rate of 0.50 franc per kilogram formerly 
applied to the above products. 


French Togoland 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Peanuts, Copra, Palm Kernels and Oil, 
and Rubber Exempted from Fiscal Ilm- 
port Duty.—Peanuts (‘shelled or un- 
shelled), copra, palm kernels, palm oil, 
palm-kernel oil, and crude rubber were 
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exempted from fiscal import duties ap- 
plying to goods of any origin (including 
French) imported into French Togoland 
by Order No. 291 D. of June 3, 1944, pub. 
lished in the Journal Officiel of French 
Togoland on June 10. 

Distilled Beverages, Liqueur Wines 
and Mistelles: Fiscal Import Duties In- 
creased.—The fiscal import duties on dis. 
tilled beverages, liqueur wines, and mis. 
telles of any origin ‘(including French) 
imported into French Togoland were in. 
creased by order No. 292 D. of June 3 
1944, published in the Journal Officiel of 
French Togoland on June 16. 

The new rates are as follows, with the 
former rates in parentheses: 

Distilled beverages, including brandy, 
whisky, rum, other alcohols (properly so- 
called) or spirits, and liqueurs, 12,000 
(8,000) francs per hectoliter of pure al- 
cohol, with a minimum of 4,800 (3,200) 
francs per hectoliter of liquid. 

Liqueur wines and mistelles and other 
beverages with a wine base: Having an 
alcohol content greater than 23 degrees, 
12,000 (8,000) francs per hectoliter of 
pure alcohol; having an alcohol con- 
tent equal to or less than 23 degrees, 
1,000 (800) francs per hectoliter of 


liquid. 
Greece 


Transport and Communication 


Limited Mail Service Resumed to 
Crete.—Effective February 15, 1945, lim- 
ited mail service from the United States 
to Greece, restricted exclusively to non- 
illustrated post cards on personal or 
family matters addressed to civilians, is 
extended to include the island of Crete, 
by the Postmaster General’s order No. 
27219 of February 8, 1945. The rate of 
postage is 3 cents for each card. 

|See ForREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of Decem- 
ber 2 and December 9, 1944, for announce- 


ment of resumption of post-card service to 
Greece, exclusive of Crete. | 


Iceland 


Transport and Communication 


Reciprocal Air-Transport Agreement 
Signed With United States—A recipro- 
cal air-transport agreement between the 
United States and Iceland, substantially 
similar to the agreements concluded by 
the United States with Sweden and Den- 
mark on December 16, 1944, was con- 
cluded by exchange of notes at Reykjavik 
on January 27, 1945, and became effective 
on February 1, according to State De- 
partment release No. 75 of January 30, 
1945. 

{See ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of Janu- 
ary 20, 1945, for a summary of the terms of 
the air-transport ‘agreement of December 16, 
1944, between the United States and Sweden. | 


Italy 


Transport and Communication 


Limited Mail Service Resumed to Prov- 
ince of Pesaro.—Effective February 12, 
1945, mail service for letters and post 
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cards (including registry service) of a 
personal character, not containing any 
kind of merchandise, is extended to the 
additional Italian Province of Peraso, 
unded the conditions and restrictions 
outlined in order No. 26737 of December 
11, 1944, by the Postmaster General’s 
order No. 27209 of February 7, published 
in the United States Postal Bulletin of 
February 9, 1945. 

As soon as the necessary facilities for 
the transmission of personal support re- 
mittances to individuals in the Province 
of Pesaro are reestablished, appropriate 
public announcement will be made by the 
Treasury and War Departments. 


See FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of Decem- 
ber 30, 1944, for the text of order No. 26737, 
and of January 6, 1945, for resumption of 
service to additional Provinces. | 


Mexico 


Wartime Commodity Controls 


Ceiling Prices on Additional Products 
Established for the Federal District — 
Maximum wholesale and retail prices on 
additional articles of prime necessity, 
and ceiling prices on several construction 
material items have been established 
for the Federal District of Mexico by a 
joint resolution signed by the Chief of the 
Federal District and Minister of Finance 
on December 29, 1944. These prices, 
effective as of January 2, 1945, are as 
follows: 


Wholesale prices in pesos per metric ton, 
f. o. b. Mexico, D. F.: Dry hot peppers, from 
2,100 to 2,600, depending on type and grade; 
chickpeas, 375 to 505, depending on grade; 
lentils, 811; table salt, 180; and charcoal dust, 


Wholesale prices in pesos per metric ton at 
factory, or f. o. b. to distributor or retailer: 
Cement, 60; quicklime (at Nonoalco), 36; and 
brick, 48 to 53, depending on type. 

Wholesale prices in pesos per kilogram: Dry 
garlic, 1.80; fresh garlic, 1.65; onions, 0.17 
and 0.24 depending on size; unshelled peas, 
0.30 to 0.40, depending on grade; green pep- 
pers, 0.90 to 1.30, depending on type; corn, 
0.30 to 0.40 depending on grade; small red 
tomatoes, 0.30 to 0.40, depending on type; 
ordinary tomatoes, 0.25; lettuce, 0.05 to 0.10, 
depending on grade; and carrots, 0.20. 

Wholesale prices in pesos per kilogram of 
viscera and similar scraps at slaughterhouse: 
Extra beef, 0.115; first-grade beef, 0.10; sec- 
ond-grade beef, 0.085; and third-grade beef, 
0.075. Wholesale price in pesos per kilogram 
to retailer: Fresh fish, 1. 

Retail prices in pesos per metric ton, in 
warehouse of distributor or retailer, with 
prices at point of delivery in parentheses: 
Cement, 70 (74); slaked lime, 60 (64); plasto- 
cement, 56 (60); mortars, 50 (54); plaster, 
78 (82). Retail prices in pesos per metric ton 
at point of delivery: quicklime, 41; brick, 55 
to 65, depending on type. 

Retail prices in pesos per package or can 
in stores, with prices per kilogram in par- 
entheses: Dry hot peppers, 2.30 to 2.80 (2.60 
to 3.10), depending on type and grade; chick- 
peas, 0.39 to 0.52 (0.45 to 0.58), depending on 
grade; lentils, 0.88 (1.05); salt, 0.195 (0.25); 
laundry soap, 1,20 to 1.60 (1.40 to 1.75), de- 
pending on grade; and charcoal briquets, 0.08. 

Retail prices in pesos per kilogram of viscera 
and similar scraps: Tail, 1.20; cheeks, 1.60; 
heart, cleaned, 2; throat and lungs, 0.60; liver, 
3; bones of head, cleaned, 0.40; tongue, with 
throat, 2.50; loin, 2; shins, 1.60; stomach, un- 
dressed, 0.90; feet, undressed, 0.60; suet, 0.90; 
brains, both lobes, 1.70; large intestines, 1; 
and small intestines, 0.50. 
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CORRECTION 


In the article entitled “Economic 
Expansion in the Other Americas,” 
appearing in the February 10 issue 
of FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, the 
following corrections should be 
made: On page 9, under the head- 
ing “Latin American Markets,” 
second paragraph, the figure 
$6,000,000 should be changed to 
$6,000,000,000. Likewise, on the 
same page, under. the same head- 
ing, in paragraphs numbered (1), 
(4), (5), and (6), all figures shown 
in millions should have been shown 
in billions. 


New Zealand 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Import Restrictions Relaxed on Cer- 
tain Piece Goods from Canada and the 
United States—In announcing recent 
amendments to the New Zealand Import 
Licensing Schedule for 1945, the New 
Zealand Customs Department stated 
that it is probable that provision will be 
made for the importation from Canada 
and the United States during 1945 of 
limited quantities of cotton and rayon 
piece goods. The types of goods for 
which applications for licenses will be 
considered from regular importers of 
such goods are as follows: From Can- 
ada—lawns, cotton prints, oil baize, 
leather cloth, rayon piece goods; from 
the United States—cotton prints, mar- 
quisettes, decorative fabrics, rayon piece 
goods. Applications must specify the 
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quantities of the particular types of the 
goods which it is desired to import from 
each source. 


Nicaragua 
Transport and Communication 


Progress of Highway Construction.— 
Expenditures on Nicaraguan highways 
during the third quarter of 1944 were 
reported at approximately 3,250,000 cor- 
dobas, slightly below that of the second 
quarter. This was due chiefly to the 
fact that work progresses more slowly 
in the wet season. 

An important wooden bridge built 
over the Grand River at La Gavilona by 
the Pacific Railway Co. of Nicaragua, 
was finished recently. Two other bridges 
were under construction during the third 
quarter of 1944, one over the El Limon 
River and the other over the Varela 
River. 

The Matagalpa detour of the Pan 
American Highway has advanced suffi- 
ciently to insure its being an all-weather 
highway by the end of the 1944-45 dry 
season. 

Efforts are being made to complete, if 
possible, by January 1, 1947, construction 
work on the all-weather sections of the 
Rama Road, or Atlantic Highway, ap- 
proaching Managua. 


Panama 


Transport and Communication 


Preparations for New National Air- 
port.—The Minister of Health and Public 
Works of Panama has announced the 











France’s Shipping Arrangements 
§ 








An agreement has been reached on two of the major shipping problems of 
France as a result of recent discussions between the War Shipping Adminis- 
tration and representatives of the French Government. 

These decisions involved approval of a French Government request for 
the assignment of a number of ships to be operated with French crews under 
the French flag, and the direct allocation of cargo space on other vessels 
+d the French Government for the importation of essential supplies into 

ance. 

The vessels assigned for operation by French crews will be placed under 
provisional French registry through the medium of a bareboat charter and 
will be operated by the French under time charter to WSA as a part of the 
United Nations shipping pool. The effect of this arrangement will be to 
permit utilization of experienced French crews, without loss by WSA of control 
of the vessels’ operations. . 

It is expected that the first French crews for such vessels will be available 
within the next few weeks and that thereafter additional vessels will be 
assigned from time to time. No definite number of ships has as yet been 
agreed upon for this purpose as this will in part depend upon the number 
of French crews available. This arrangement with the French Government 
parallels those made with other seagoing United Nations and is consistent 
with the established policy of the United States Government. Title to the 
vessels remains vested in the United States. 

At the same time, WSA announced that it has been turning back to the 
French Government French ships operated up to now by WSA and that these 
ships will likewise be operated with French crews as part of the United Nations’ 
pool. A majority of the French vessels formerly under WSA operation have 
already been returned as part of this program. 

In addition to the vessels assigned for operation by French crews, WSA 
has agreed to the allocation of cargo space approximately equivalent to 26 
ships for the movement from North America of supplies in the French Na- 
tional Import Program during the first 3 months of 1945. 
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preparation of a topographic map for the 
national airport and of studies as to the 
levels and flow of the Tapia and Tocumen 
Rivers, says the Panamanian press. The 
site between these two rivers is about 15 
miles from the capital and consists of 
1,600 acres. When this work has been 
completed, states the press, final plans 
will be initiated for the airport which 
will be adequate for handling post-war 
air transportation. 


Peru 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Payment of Port Charges on Importa- 
tion of Wheat, Coal, and Lumber at Ports 
other than Callao.—Inasmuch as a Su- 
preme decree of March 6, 1942, which 
established a new tariff of navigation 
taxes and fees on the Peruvian coast, did 
not specify a “unified rate” on imports of 
wheat, coal, and lumber discharged at 
Peruvian ports other than Callao, it was 
decreed on January 5, 1945, that the 
above-mentioned products will pay the 
following unified rate when discharged 
at such ports: Lumber, $1 United States 
currency per 1,000 board feet; wheat and 
coal, $0.20 per ton of 1,000 kilograms. 
For the purposes of this payment in re- 
gard to merchandise in transit to Bolivia, 
there will be applied the requirements 
established in article 9 of the Supreme 
decree of March 6, 1942; namely, that 
merchandise destined for Bolivia through 
Mollendo is subject to a 40 percent dis- 
count from the fee of $1 per metric ton, 
weight or volume, imposed on foreign 
cargo for Peruvian ports other than 


= Turkey 


Exchange and Finance 


Additional Defense and Railway, Bonds 
Issued.—To provide funds for national 
defense purposes and to finance railway 
construction in Turkey, two bond issues 
totaling 45,000,000 Turkish pounds were 
placed on sale on January 15, 1945, by the 
Ministry of Finance. These included the 
third series of National Defense Bonds, 
totaling 35,000,000 Turkish pounds, and 
the fourth series of the 1941 Railway 
Bonds, amounting to 10,000,000. Pre- 
vious issues of the former totaled 65,- 
000,000 pounds (amount originally au- 
thorized was 150,000,000), and of the 
latter 30,000,000 (85,000,000 authorized), 











More Hospitals for Ecuador 


Hospital construction in Ecuador 
has been making rapid strides 
under the Inter-American Coop- 
erative Health Service. A three- 
story pavilion for children has been 
added to the Leon Becerra mater- 
nity hospital in Guayaquil, and a 
similar one for adults has been 
constructed for the General Hos- 
pital. In Manadi Province, hos- 
pitals damaged by earthquakes 
have been repaired and remodeled. 
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all of which were oversubscribed. The 
defense bonds were to be sold at 95 per- 
cent of face value, will mature in 20 years, 
and bear 7 percent interest. The railway 
bonds were also offered at 95 percent and 
will mature in 20 years; the interest on 
this issue was reduced to 5 percent from 
the previous 7 percent rate, but the holder 
is entitled to participate in the national 
lottery. 

Dollar Remittances in Payment for Ex- 
ports to United States.—In order that 
certain technical difficulties in obtaining 
the recently established exchange rate of 
1.80 Turkish pounds on dollar remittances 
from abroad may be avoided, American 
branch companies in Turkey, when such 
branch companies exist, should receive 
such remittances direct. When there is 
no branch company, remittances should 
be made direct to the American com- 
pany’s authorized Turkish representa- 
tive. Transfers should not be made to 
local Turkish sellers. Direct application 
to Takas, Ltd. (government-sponsored 
agency handling foreign-exchange ad- 
justments) for the increased exchange 
rate should be made by the transferee. 


Uruguay 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Wool: Temporary Export-Tax Basis 
Changed.—The temporary export tax on 
raw and semiwashed wool established by 
a decree of October 24, 1944, has been 
changed to 0.002 peso per kilogram, and 
on washed wool to 0.003 peso per kilo- 
gram, according to a legislative decree 
of December 18, 1944, published in the 
Diario Oficial of January 2, 1945. 

As originally established, this tax was 
0.50 peso per bale of up to 200 kilograms 
and 1 peso per bale of over 200 up to 500 
kilograms. 

|For announcement of legislative decree of 
October 20, 1944, see FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY of November 25, 1944.| 

Most-Favored-Nation Customs Treat- 
ment for Imports of British Goods Reaf- 
firmed.—Merchandise imported into 
Uruguay from the United Kingdom will 
receive as favorable customs-tariff and 
internal-tax treatment as the goods 
which are imported from the United 
States receive under the trade agreement 
between the United States and Uruguay, 
according to a Presidential resolution 
dated December 22, 1944, and published 
in the Diario Oficial of January 3, 1945. 

This resolution was issued in accord- 
ance with the unconditional most- 
favored-nation clause of the commercial 
agreement between the United Kingdom 
and Uruguay, signed on June 26, 1935. 

[For an announcement of the signature 
and terms of the United Kingdom-Uruguay 
commercial agreement see COMMERCE REPORTS 
of August 3, 1935; and for a summary of the 
United States-Uruguay trade agreement see 
FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY Of August l, 
1942. | 

Agreement With Chile Approved for 
Facilitating Importation of Books and 
Printed Matter—The agreement be- 
tween Chile and Uruguay for facilitat- 
ing the importation of books and printed 
matter published in these two countries, 
which was signed at Montevideo on Au- 
gust 31, 1943, has been approved by Uru- 
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The Atlantic-Caribbean 
ec bb) 
Seaway 


Looking toward increased inter- 
American tourist traffic in the post- 
war period, the President of Cuba 
has expressed favor for the pro- 
posed Atlantic-Caribbean “seaway” 
in his congressional message, and 
the project also has received ap- 
proval of the Minister of Public 
Works. 

This much-talked-of sea route 
would provide a continuous land- 
sea circuit for automobile tourists 
from New York to Miami, by ferry 
from Key West to Habana, thence 
over an extension of the Cuban 
Central Highway to Pinar del Rio 
on the west coast, possible ferry 
embarkation point for the Yucatan 
Peninsula in Mexico. From there, 
tourists would proceed by motor 
road to the Pan American highway 
at San Cristobal. 

The Cuban branch of the project 
would include extension of the cen- 
tral highway, another to La Esper- 
anza, Arroyos de Mantua, La Fe, 
Bahia Cortes, or La Caloma. Work 
on the central highway is now in 
progress, as is that from Pinar del 
Rio to La Coloma. 

















guay, according to a decree dated Decem- 
ber 28, 1944, published in the Diario 
Oficial of January 10, 1945. 

The agreement provides for exemption 
from all customs charges for books with 
ordinary bindings, newspapers, maga- 
zines, and sheet music (other than so- 
called luxury editions) published in 
either country. Mutual concessions on 
postal rates also are included in the 
agreement. 

The agreement will be ratified as soon 
as possible, and ratifications will be ex- 
changed at Santiago. It will continue in 
force indefinitely, until 6 months after 
denunciation by either party. 





Sweden Builds Ships for 
Norway 


A 3-year plan for building Norwegian 
merchant ships in Sweden has been re- 
ported in the European press. The first 
half of the plan presented by the Nor- 
wegians has been approved, and report- 
edly negotiations are at present going 
forward concerning the second half. In 
the past few years 24 vessels of approxi- 
mately 325,000 tons deadweight have 
been completed in Sweden for Norwegian 
owners. 





The Honduran Government has au- 
thorized the importation and circulation 
of 1,000,000 copper coins, with a value of 
$10,000, according to the Coordinator of 
Inter-American Affairs. 

The step is designed to offset the 
present shortage of small-denomination 
coins in that country, which is seriously 
hampering business transactions. 
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Aeronautical 
Products 


AIRCRAFT FACTORY OPENED IN ARGENTINA 


A factory for the production of civil 
aircraft was opened recently in Argen- 
tina, states the foreign press. The in- 
auguration of this new factory was 
marked by a flying demonstration, in 
which new types of aircraft built in the 
factory took part. 


NUMBER OF FACTORIES IN FRANCE 


Approximately 400 factories in France 
are turning out aircraft and aeronauti- 
cal products, the foreign press reported 
early in January. 


Automotive 
Products 


NUMBER OF VEHICLES REGISTERED IN 
AUSTRALIA 


As of June 30 (end of fiscal year 1943- 
44), passenger cars registered in Aus- 
tralia totaled 490,836, trucks 276,844, and 
motorcycles 52,557, compared with 471,- 
742, 255,933, and 48,321, respectively, on 
the corresponding date in 1943. As of 
September 1944, there were 495,870 
motorcars, 281,008 trucks, and 53,160 
motorcycles. 


VEHICLES REGISTERED IN COSTA RICA 


Final figures on motor-vehicle registra- 
tion in Costa Rica during 1944 have been 
released by the Contaduria General de 
Trafico in San Jose. They are as follows: 
51 automobiles, 47 trucks, 3 jeeps, and 2 
busses—a total of 103. 


NUMBER OF VEHICLES IN NEW ZEALAND 


The annual report of the New Zealand 
Transport Department for the year ended 
March 31, 1944, was published recently 
by the New Zealand Government. The 
number of private cars registered on De- 
cember 31, 1943, totaled 196,804, an in- 
crease of 6,802 over the registration on 
the corresponding date in 1942; com- 
mercial vehicles totaled 46,292 against 
44,217 on December 31, 1942. 

No new vehicles have been placed in 
service since the outbreak of war in 
Europe, and approximately 40 percent of 
the commercial vehicles in the Dominion 
are more than 10 years old. 


Chemicals 


ZINC-Ox1pE CONSUMPTION, SAO PAULO, 
BRAZIL 


Approximately 1,600 metric tons of zinc 
oxide, mostly imported, are consumed an- 
nually in the Sao Paulo area of Brazil. 
Belgium, Germany, Poland, and the 


Netherlands were formerly the principal 
suppliers, but they have been replaced by 
the United States. 

During the 6-year period 1938 to 1943, 
imports of zinc oxide through the port 
of Santos averaged 1,407,877 kilograms 
annually, with an average value of 
slightly more than $241,000. In 1939 the 
United States product entered Santos in 
considerable quantities and eventually 
came to supply the bulk of local needs, 
being practically the sole participant in 
that market in 1942, 1943, and 1944. Zinc 
oxide is produced in small quantities in 
Sao Paulo, but the amount has not ex- 
ceeded 260 tons annually. 

The rubber industry in this area, prin- 
cipally tire manufacturing, accounts for 
the largest share of the zinc oxide con- 
sumed in the district, or slightly more 
than 60 percent. Important quantities 
are used in paint production, and in the 
manufacture of ceramics and enamel- 
ware. The glass industry consumes zinc 
oxide in making translucent window 
glass. Relatively small amounts are 
used in cosmetics, textiles, pharmaceuti- 
cals, cement, and for miscellaneous pur- 
poses. 

Recently United States suppliers have 
sent considerable quantities of leaded 
zinc oxide to the Sao Paulo market. This 
material has been little used in the past 
and has not been favorably received. Al- 
though it can be employed by the paint 
industry if necessary, it is not desired; 
the rubber industry and most other con- 
sumers claim they cannot use it. 











Cuba Distributing Seeds 
and Plants 


The Cuban Ministry of Agricul- 
ture is distributing throughout the 
republic seeds and plants for vari- 
ous horticultural products and 
vegetables, thereby promoting di- 
versified food production. This 
procedure also is an aid to many 
planters whose crops were damaged 
by October hurricanes, necessitat- 
ing in many instances complete 
replantings. 

The government is urging farm- 
ers to prepare lands for replanting 
and few new crops, in view of the 
urgency that Cuba, with other na- 
tions of the hemisphere, fulfill its 
obligation for the maximum pro- 
duction of food and supplies. 

The ministry also is distributing 
seedlings for timber-yielding and 
fruit-bearing trees. In the first 
class, cedar and eucalyptus trees 
are being planted, because of their 
commercial and industrial value 
and the fact that they may be cul- 
tivated without difficulty. 























Continued large-scale participation of 
United States zinc oxide in the Sao Paulo 
market in the post-war period will de- 
pend on its ability to compete with other 
sources in price, quality, and terms of 
payment. 


ANHYDROUS-AMMONIA PRODUCTION, 
Sao PAULO, BRAZIL 


When imports of anhydrous ammonia 
into the Sao Paulo area of Brazil declined 
appreciably in 1942, domestic production 
was started and since that time has had 
an important share of the market. 

Because of abnormal conditions 
brought about by the war, considerable 
variation has occurred in imports of this 
material in recent years. Germany, the 
principal pre-war supplier, was elimi- 
nated by 1940, and in that year and in 
1941 the United States furnished the bulk 
of the imports. In 1942, the supply from 
the United States was drastically cur- 
tailed and Argentina entered the Sao 
Paulo market, becoming the principal 
supplier of anhydrous ammonia in 1943. 
However, toward the end of 1943 imports 
from Argentina ceased and the market 
was divided between Brazilian producers 
and United States suppliers. 

Imports of anhydrous ammonia into 
the port of Santos totaled 101,998 kilo- 
grams in 1943, 89,894 from Argentina and 
12,104 from the United States. All im- 
ports in 1944 were of United States ori- 
gin. Imports reached 164,058 kilograms 
in 1940. 

Companhia Nitro-Quimica Brasileira, 
an important manufacturer of nitrocel- 
lulose rayon and gun cotton, began pro- 
duction of anhydrous ammonia in 1942. 
Although it is believed that the product of 
this company has not as yet attained the 
quality of United States anhydrous am- 
monia, it has been accepted generally in 
the Brazilian market and has supplied 
an important share of Sao Paulo and 
other Brazilian needs for several years. 
The company is completing an additional 
production unit which will double its out- 
put. 

Anhydrous ammonia is used in the Sao 
Paulo area almost exclusively as a re- 
frigerant. About 50 percent of total con- 
sumption is by meat packers, while 20 
percent goes to breweries and ice manu- 
facturers and 15 percent to chemical and 
textile industries. Of the remaining 15 
percent, 10 percent is used by the dairy 
industry and 5 percent for miscellaneous 
purposes. 


CANADIAN FIRM May PropUCcE ALUMINUM 
SULFATE AFTER WAR 


Production of aluminum sulfate will 
probably be undertaken in Canada after 
the war by the Aluminum Co. of Canada, 
according to a foreign chemical maga- 
zine. The material has previously been 
imported. 

Consumption of aluminum sulfate by 
the newsprint industry has amounted to 
more than $1,250,000 annually. 
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NICOTINE-SULFATE PROCESS DEVELOPED IN 
INDIA 


As a result of the growing demand in 
India for insecticides to control agricul- 
tural pests, a process has been developed 
for the production of nicotine sulfate 
from the plentiful supplies of tobacco 
waste available, says a foreign chemical 
magazine. 

Experiments conducted at the ord- 
nance laboratories, Cawnpore, have re- 
sulted in the designing of a plant with 
a daily capacity of 100 pounds of nico- 
tine sulfate. 


BARIUM CHLORIDE TO BE MANUFACTURED IN 
INDIA 


Barium chloride will be manufactured 
for the first time in India by Mettur 
Chemical and Industrial Corporation, 
Ltd., Mettur, using barytes as the raw 
material, says a foreign chemical maga- 
zine. The method was developed to the 
pilot-plant stage in the laboratories of 
the Indian Council of Scientific and In- 
dustrial Research. 


POTASH PRODUCTION, SPAIN 


Spanish potash production is lagging, 
and, although the output covers domes- 
tic needs, the industry is suffering from 
numerous bottlenecks. Contract deliv- 
eries to the United Kingddm have been 
running behind schedule. 


SopruM-SILICATE PRODUCTION, SOUTH 
AFRICA 


Before the war, South Africa’s imports 
of sodium silicate amounted to 4,000,000 
pounds annually, but it is now hoped to 
meet the entire demand from domestic 
manufacture, says a foreign chemical 
magazine. 

South African factories have not been 
able so far to export any considerable 
quantity of this material to neighbor- 
ing territories, but it is planned to ex- 
pand this trade after the war. However, 
it is not certain that the industry will 
be able to meet post-war competition. 
In East Africa, large amounts of sodium 
silicate from India are used by soap fac- 
tories, which previously obtained the 
material from the United Kingdom and 
Japan. 


Coal, Charcoal, 


and Fuel Gases 


CHARCOAL FUELS WILL BE USED IN 
CaNnapDA’s TRUCKS 


Trucks powered by charcoal fuels will 
soon be hauling loads in Canada, accord- 
ing to the British press. Vehicles are 
being equipped to use producer gas, al- 
cohols, methane, or propane—all coal 
and wood derivatives. 

According to estimates of the National 
Research Council, the installation of gas 
producers on 10,000 vehicles would mean 
an annual saving of 20,000,000 gallons 
of petroleum. 


CoaL OUTPUT, ALBERTA, CANADA 


The coal output of Alberta, Canada, 
decreased from 17,677,982 tons in 1943 to 
7,437,165 tons in 1944, the latter figure 
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Economic Importance of 
Guano in Peru 


Basic credit for Peru’s guano 
boom in the nineteenth century is 
attributed to the cold Humboldt 
ocean current from the south 
which cools the otherwise tropical 
coast and makes it so dry that, ex- 
cept where irrigation is practiced, 
sand dunes dot the plains. Just 
off the Chincha Islands this cur- 
rent meets a warmer current from 
the north. Fish are stunned by the 
sudden change of temperature, and 
are easy prey for the swarming 
birds. Their droppings, preserved 
by the dry air, seemed inexhaust- 
ible, and for years were shipped to 
Europe for fertilizer. Guano built 
Peru’s railroads, and when the ac- 
cumulation dwindled, caused its 
greatest financial depression. Now 
rationed, guano is reserved by the 
Government to implement the 
country’s growing agricultural pro- 
gram. 




















including an estimated output of 750,- 
000 tons in December. Of the 1944 total, 
165,265 tons were shipped to the United 
States and a large share was used in 
western Canada. 

Coal mined in Alberta includes do- 
mestic coal from fields scattered over 
most of the Province, with Drumheller 
the center of production, bituminous 
with the center of production in the 
Crows Nest Pass; and subbituminous 
with the production center at Coalspur 
in northern Alberta. 

Looking toward opening a mine and 
putting anthracite coal on the market, 
a survey is being made of a large deposit 
on the Highwood River, about 40 miles 
above the town of High River. 


Electrical 
Machinery and 
Equipment 


PORTUGAL’S IMPORTS OF ELECTRICAL GOODS 


Imports of electrical goods into Portu- 
gal continued to expand in 1943, despite 
wartime difficulties in countries normally 
supplying these goods, states the for- 
eign press. 

Increased supplies came from Sweden 
and Switzerland, Spain was active in the 
accumulator and light-cable trade, and 
trade with Germany was maintained, 
particularly in radio apparatus. In 1943 
the share of the United States and the 
United Kingdom in Portugal’s electrical 
imports declined below the levels of 
1942. 

The accompanying table shows the 
value of principal electrical imports into 
Portugal in 1943, together with the major 
countries of origin and the amount of 
increase or decrease compared with 
1942: 
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[In thousands of escudos} 





susnstuhenapniels 
Class of goods and principal coun- 1943 | ny ma 
tries of origin | _ Crease 
| from 1942 
Accumulators and condensers 
weighing less than 8 kilograms 
per cell 3, 130 +1, 805 
Germany ‘ O84 +674 
United States 201 ~52 
United Kingdom 246 ~213 
Spain 1, 446 +1, 449 
Switzerland 187 +46 
Other electric accumulators and 
condensers and parts 2, 610 +1, 450 
Germany - - - 422 +395 
United States 32 —148 
United Kingdom 103 ~213 
Batteries 
Dry 748 +298 
United States 135 +65 
United Kingdom 3 —157 
Germany - - 23) +2) 
Sweden 214 +139 
Other 77 +29 
Loudspeakers 248 +72 
United States 132 +48 
United Kingdom 4 —56 
Radio apparatus 16, 570 +4, 630 
Germany 11, 963 +7, 013 
United States 417 —903 
United Kingdom 361 —2, 479 
Sweden. - 2, 170 +1, 458 
Switzerland 953 +423 
‘Telephone apparatus 2, 340 ~440 
Germany 204 —116 
United Kingdom 1,000 +196 
Sweden 1, 037 — 599 
Telegraph apparatus 334 (') 
Germany 240 
United Kingdom 69 
Generators, motors, transformers, 
and parts: 
Weighing up to 100 kilograms 9, 730 +1, 975 
Germany 4, 520 +1, 426 
United States. 190 —140 
United Kingdom 752 —48 
Switzerland 2, 142 +152 
Sweden - 1, 053 +293 
Weighing 100 to 500 kilograms 6, 879 +3, 229 
Germany 1, 578 +527 
Sweden 820 +378 
United Kingdom 364 +44 
Switzerland 3, 286 +1, 576 
Complete installations for tele 
phone exchanges (not including 
telephones, accumulators, or 
dynamos) ; 3, 170 —310 
United Kingdom 385 +275 
Sweden 1, 104 +114 
Germany ‘ 1, 680 —57§ 
Insulators, not porcelain (mainly 
from Germany) 35 +25 
Insulating materials and porcelain 
insulators 4, 304 +1, 144 
Germany 2, 407 +627 
United States 549 +359 
United Kingdom 254 —242 
Sweden 663 +133 
Switzerland 370 +276 
Vacuum cleaners 2,179 +879 
Sweden 1, 908 +848 
Germany 180 +50 
Refrigerators OF (') 
Switzerland 167 
Sweden... 297 | 
Insulated wire or cable: 
Textile covered 
Weighing up to 120 grams per 
meter 2, 210 —70 
United Kingdom 434 —171 
United States 37 +37 
Sweden 187 — 333 
Spain 1, 033 +393 
Weighing over 120 grams per 
meter 462 — 408 
Germany 150 +141 
United Kingdom 174 —676 
With other insulation and 
metal-protected 5, O18 +3, 258 
United Kingdom 2, 804 +2, 004 
United States 59 —391 
Germany 882 | +432 
Rubber covered 61 —529 
United States 3 —8i 
United Kingdom 7 — 463 
Lamps, for lighting or heating 7, 486 —5, 804 
Germany 2, 304 —3, 326 
United Kingdom 87 — 2, 003 
Hungary 4, 211 —429 
Other electric 4, 798 +538 
Germany 1, 762 +472 
United States 383 —197 
United Kingdom 673 +173 
Hungary 1, 449 -21 





1 Comparative figures not available. 
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PosT-WAR ELECTRIFICATION PLANS, MANI- 
TOBA, CANADA 


Some 15,090 farmers have been con- 
tacted by the Manitoba (Canada) Power 
Commission in its preparations for ex- 
tensive construction when post-war con- 
ditions permit. 

The sale of power in bulk to munici- 
palities was changed in 1933 to a system 
of individual contracts with each cus- 
tomer. In 1939, a basic rate was estab- 
lished to apply equally to consumers lo- 
cated at a distance from and to those 
near the hydroelectric plants on the 
Winnipeg River. The same basic rate 
will be applicable to power on farms. 


ELECTRICITY CONSUMPTION CURTAILED IN 
CATALONIA, SPAIN 


Consumption of electricity in Cata- 
lonia, Spain, has been further curtailed 
through a decree effective January 8, 
1945, calling for one-third reduction in 
the working week. The city of Barce- 
lona and its environs are divided into 
three districts and alternately in each 
district the power is shut off 2 days a 
week from 8 a. m. to 6 p. m. 


Foodstuffs and 
Allied Products 


Foop PROCESSING, SOUTH AFRICA 


There has been a remarkable increase 
in the output of South African canneries 
during the war years. Demand from the 
military services and an enlarged do- 
mestic market have been the main fac- 
tors in this expanded production. 

For the 1944-45 canning season, tin 
plate has been allotted on the basis of 
a yearly output of 219,000,000 pounds of 
canned foodstuffs, irrespective of the 
special meat and vegetable ration pack. 
Only 15 percent of this amount has been 
allotted for domestic consumption; the 
remainder has been allotted to the 
British Ministry of Food and Allied mili- 
tary forces. 

Target figures in the production of 
canned goods during 1944 were: Con- 
densed milk, 30,000 000 pounds; canned 
vegetables, 56,000,000 pounds; and canned 
fruit, 39,000,000 pounds. Of the latter 
two, the percentages released for the 
Union are less than 1 percent and 7‘. 
percent, respectively. 

For the period November 1, 1943, to 
October 31, 1944, South Africa’s produc- 
tion of jam has been estimated at 105,- 
300,000 pounds, of which only 19,500,000 
pounds will be for the Union’s civilian 
consumption. 

Moreover, the entire output of the 
Government food factory in Natal Prov- 
ince (with a capacity of 20,000 cases 
monthly, each weighing 45 pounds and 
containing 24 cans) is for export. Up to 
the middle of 1944 approximately 15,-: 
000,000 cans (625,000 cases) of this com- 
modity had been supplied to the British 
War Office, the Admiralty, and the East 
and West African Commands. 

The Deciduous Fruit Board has built 
and controls factories which in March 
1944 were handling 100 tons of fruit daily. 
These enterprises represent an invest- 
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ment of £200,000 ($800,000) and give em- 
ployment to 1,000 persons. 

Possible the greatest wartime advance- 
ment in the domestic food-processing in- 
dustry has been in the dehydration of 
foods, especially of vegetables. Four 
factories are producing dehydrated veg- 
etables on a full-time scale. Although 
output was originally for military re- 
quirements, larger quantities are now 
appearing on civilian markets. 


Coffee and Cocoa 


Cocoa: Crop, BRAZIL 


At the beginning of 1945 the Cocoa 
Institute of Bahia, Brazil, estimated the 
cocoa crop which was being harvested at 
from 1,750,000 to 1,800,000 bags of 60 
kilograms each (1 kilogram=2.2046 
pounds). 

Arrivals of cocoa at the port of Bahia in 
December 1944 totaled 126,635 bags com- 
pared with 161,354 bags in December 
1943. 

Stocks of cocoa in the port of Bahia at 
the end of December 1944 amounted to 
328,496 bags, as against 189,623 bags at 
the end of December 1943. 

It is reported that about 600,000 bags 
of good-fair and regular cocoa will be re- 
served annually for domestic industries 
in the manufacture of cocoa butter and 
other cocoa byproducts, but no official 
confirmation of this has yet been received 
in Bahia. 

The Institute will not make any further 
contracts with the United States for the 
current crop, as the amount of cocoa 
which has been sold to the United States 
from this crop has reached a total of 
1,100,000 bags. 


ECUADORAN Cocoa CROP 


Predictions that the Ecuadoran 1944 
cocoa crop would not exceed 75 percent 
of the 1943 crop were confirmed at the 
end of the year. 

Although deliveries of cocoa at Guaya- 
quil were higher in December 1944 than 
in the corresponding month of 1943 
(24,374 quintals of 101.4 pounds each 
compared with 21,358 quintals) , total de- 
liveries for 1944 were only 294,516 quin- 











Rubber Study Group to 
Visit United States 


Rubber study groups represent- 
ing the United Kingdom and the 
Netherlands have been invited by 
the American rubber industry to 
visit several synthetic rubber plants 
in the United States as well as 
rubber-manufacturing and re- 
claiming plants. This trip is for 
the purpose of acquainting the 
visiting delegates—10 from the 
United Kingdom and 6 from the 
Netherlands—with the American 
synthetic industry which has been 
developed during the war to fill the 
gap caused by the loss of 90 per- 
cent of the Far Eastern rubber- 
producing areas. 
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tals, a decrease of 25 percent compared 
with 1943 deliveries of 393,899 quintals. 

The decreased production is attributed 
by the trade to a disease caused by ex- 
cessive humidity, as well as to the fact 
that laborers, as well as producers, were 
attracted to more profitable enterprises. 


ECUADORAN COFFEE CROP 


Ecuador’s 1944 coffee crop was one of 
the most abundant in years. Although 
complete official statistics are not yet 
available for the year, unofficial esti- 
mates place exports at 14 percent higher 
than those for 1943. During 1944 the 
United States took approximately 87 
percent of the coffee exported from Ecua- 
dor, compared with 95 percent in 1943. 
Exports to Argentina, Chile, Panama, 
and Curacao increased in 1944 over those 
in 1943. 

Coffee receipts at the port of Guayaquil 
during December 1944 were on a small 
scale in comparison with recent months, 
as they amounted to only 8,000 quintals 
(of 101.4 pounds each). Most of this 
coffee came from the Province of Manabi. 
Heaviest deliveries occur from July to 
October. 

In December 1944, exports of coffee 
from the ports of Guayaquil and Manta 
amounted to 26,064 bags of 60 kilograms 
each, according to an unofficial source, 
a 10-percent increase as compared with 
exports in December 1943. 


Fruits 


PINEAPPLE PRODUCTION, SAO PAULO, BRAZIL 


Annual production of pineapples in 
the State of Sao Paulo, Brazil, is esti- 
mated at 15,000,000 fruit. Taking 1% 
kilograms as the average weight for each 
pineapple, annual production amounts 
to about 22,500,000 kilograms (1 kilo- 
gram=2.2046 pounds). 

Most of the pineapples produced in 
Sao Paulo are consumed in Brazil. The 
States of Sao Paulo and Rio de Janeiro 
are heavy consumers of the fruit. 

Exports of pineapples through the port 
of Santos in the years 1933 to 1943 were 
as follows: 





| 
Year | Quantity 
i 





y | Value 

Kilograms | Cruzeiros 
1933 47, 009 | , 540 
1934 | 155, 564 | 83, 368 
1935 | 75, 267 | 41, 730 
1936 200, 000 | 112, 310 
1937 : |, 350, 789 | 197, 177 
1938_. |" 375, 670 221, 040 
1939 cs ...-| 365, 292 197, 206 
1940. | 273,323 | 144, 569 
1941 ...| 330, 609 | 153, 739 
1942 | 302,839 | 247, 205 
1943____. = Aa: a 345, 316 | 394, 502 





During the years 1939 through 1942 
practically all exports of pineapples from 
Sao Paulo, went to Argentina the totals 
being 335,372, 167,373, 251,367 and 287,- 
839 kilograms, respectively, the remain- 
ing 29,920, 105,950, 79,242, and 15,000 
kilograms, in each of the 4 years going 
to Uruguay. 

It is believed that production has not 
increased proportionately to exportation, 
and, consequently, if exports continue 
their upward trend, internal consump- 
tion will be curtailed. 
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CUBAN PINEAPPLE CROP 


The Cuban Fruit and Vegetable Grow- 
ers and Exporters Association estimates 
that the 1945 crop of pineapples will be 
40 percent greater than the 1944 crop. 

A summary of recent Cuban pineapple 
crops is shown in the following table: 


{In thousands of crates] 





For export For do- |». 

Year cP En Aen mestic t- ad 
consump- tie a 

| Fresh? |\Canned®‘} Brine‘ | tion! op 
a 1, 026 | 761 34 455 2, 276 
1941_ (5) (5) (5) (5) 2, 404 
1942 439 | 1,329 | 54 456 | 2,278 
1943 630 1, 832 26 622 | 3,110 
1944 794 1, 064 86 486 | 2, 430 





1 Estimated at 25 percent of exports. 
2 Kilograms converted to crates at 36.29 kilograms per 
crate. 


3 Kilograms converted to cases at 18.64 kilograms per 
ease and 2.5 crates of fresh pineapples per case of canned 
pineapple. 

4 Kilograms converted to crates at 30 kilograms per 
crate. 


5 Not available. 


About 106,000 crates of fresh pineapple 
shipped in November and December 1944 
should be included as part of the 1945 
crop since their ripening was hastened 
by the application of carbide to the 
crowns of the pineapple plants in certain 
fields. With this adjustment, the 40 per- 
cent increase over the 1944 crop as es- 
timated by the association appears to be 
approximately correct, although perhaps 
slightly overoptimistic. This percentage 
increase should be attributed more to a 
low yield in 1944 than to increased har- 
vestable acreage in 1945, although the 
latter is undoubtedly a factor. 

Thus, if a reasonably complete harvest 
is made this year, the 1945 crop will be 
about as large as in 1943, or a little in 
excess of 3,000,000 crates. 
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BLUEBERRY PRODUCTION, NEWFOUNDLAND 


There is no cultivated crop of blueber- 
ries in Newfoundland, the fruit grows 
wild, and no attempt has been made to 
estimate the acreage where blueberries 
are found. 

The quantity of blueberries delivered to 
exporters in St. Johns is regarded as 


representing annual production, or 
“pickings.” Deliveries during recent 
years have been as follows: 

Pounds 
Ee RNITEASS 2c 2s ee a eaeaees | 6, 000, 000 
| aa eee : . 750,000 
| SE eee _ 1,350, 000 
ee ae be 900, 000 
a a eee es oe 750, 000 


Annual production has varied widely 
because of diverse weather and labor 
conditions. The 1940 season, when 
6,000,000 pounds were picked, was the 
largest for many years. Late that year 
construction activities on military bases 
absorbed all available labor at high 
wages, which accounts for the decreased 
production of blueberries in subsequent 
years. With base construction almost 
completed at the end of 1944, it is ex- 
pected that the 1945 season will be good, 
possibly around 5,000,000 pounds, 

Figures showing the domestic con- 
sumption of blueberries are not available 
but it is reported that nearly every house- 
keeper in the country endeavors to pre- 
serve several gallons of blueberries each 
season. 

Exporters have stated that there were 
only 15,000 boxes of 30 pounds each on 
hand in Newfoundland at the end of 1944 
and that these were scheduled to be ship- 
ped to the United States. For many 
years, almost since the advent of frozen 
foods, the United States has taken all 
exports of blueberries from Newfound- 
land. 











pounds. 


tember 30. 


for his own account. 








East Indian Goatskins and Sheepskins 


Arrangements have been completed for the issuance of permits for the 
importation into the United States during 1945 of East Indian goatskins and 
sheepskins, according to a recent announcement of the War Production 
Board. Supplies of these products available for importation into thiscountry, | 
however, are expected to be considerably less than in previous years. 

Importers of East India tanned goatskins, cowhides, or buffalo hides will 
be permitted to share proportionately in the restricted supply estimated at 
approximately 430 bales of tanned goatskins and 300 bales of tanned sheep- 
skins for the first. quarter of 1945, each bale weighing approximately 560 


To provide for a smooth flow of supplies to this country, authorizations 
will call for purchase within 15 days and shipment within 90 days after the 
date of the permit. Prompt reports of purchases will be required. Authori- 
zations to import will also require that the material to be imported must bear 
a brand or mark listed in the Office of Price Administration Order MPR-357, 
as revised from time to time. Quotas will be computed on the basis of supply 
estimates to be revised quarterly, on or about March 31, June 30, and Sep- 


Some importers whose quotas are extremely small may be authorized to 
fill their annual or semiannual expectancies in one purchase. In order to 
avoid disproportionately expensive costs of transactions involving very small 
quantities, importers entitled to apply for only a few bales at a time may 
request on their usual application Form WPB-1041 that the eventual author- 
ization permit importation through another importer or selling agent, WPB 
officials said. In this way, certain small transactions may be pooled and at 
the same time permit the small importer to retain control of such importation 
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Grains and Products 


Rice Crop, BRAZIL 


Rice acreage and production in Bragjj 
in the 1943-44 crop year exceeded al] 
previous years, according to the foreign 
press. Yields were high in most States 
except in Sao Paulo, where the harvest 
was reduced by a drought. 

Exports of rice from Brazil in 1944 
may total 158,750 metric tons, or about 
86 percent over the preceeding year. 

Prior to World War I Brazil imported 
rice, as production was not large enough 
to fill domestic requirements. Rice pro- 
duction in Brazil began in Sao Paulo and 
by 1939 that State contributed 30 percent 
of the total output. Minas Gerais pro- 
duced 27 percent and Rio Grande do su! 
22 percent. In 1943, the latter State 
made great progress in the growing of 
rice and production reached 420,000 me- 
tric tons as compared with 270,000 tons 
in 1939. 

Production and exports of rice in Brazil 
in the years 1938 to 1943 are shown in the 
following table: 


In metric tons] 





Year Production Exports 


1938 1, 529, 275 57, 445 
1939 1, 481, 514 60, 404 
1940 1, 324, 842 41,001 
1941 1, 382, 604 13, 955 
1942 1, 902, 638 | 82. 603 
1943 84, 581 





Argentina was Brazil’s principal rice 
customer in 1938. Great Britain took 
52 percent of the exports in 1942 and 65 
percent in 1943. 


Mexico’s RICE Crop 


Estimates of Mexico’s 1944 rice crop 
vary from 4,600,000 to 5,400,000 bushels 
(135,000,000 to 160,000,000 pounds, 
milled), according to the foreign press, 
as compared with the officially estimated 
record crop of 5,682,000 bushels (166,000,- 
000 pounds, milled) in 1943. 


Poultry and Products 


TURKEY SHIPMENTS FROM PRAIRIE 
PROVINCES, CANADA 


Official figures reveal that Alberta, 
Saskatchewan, and Manitoba, Canada, 
shipped twice as many turkeys to eastern 
Canada during the first 2 weeks of De- 
cember 1944 as they did from the begin- 
ning of December until Christmas 1943. 
In the 2 heavy shipping weeks in 1944 
about 2,300,000 pounds of turkeys were 
sent to eastern Canada and British Co- 
lumbia, compared with 1,150,000 pounds 
in the period from December 1 to Decem- 
ber 23, 1943. 


Sugars and Products 


UTILIZATION OF SUGAR-BEET BYPRODUCTS, 
PRAIRIE PROVINCES, CANADA 


There is reported to be less waste on 
the sugar-beet farms in the Prairie 
Provinces of Canada than formerly, as 
the farmers are realizing more and more 
the value of the beet tops. lying in their 
fields. The tops and pulp of the sugar 
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peets are being converted into livestock 


athe beginning of 1945 hay was scarce 
and expensive in western Canada. Al- 
falfa production is decreasing in southern 
Alberta’s irrigated areas and hay is being 
shipped into the Lethbridge district from 
the east. This scarcity of alfalfa in an 
irrigated district is increasing the im- 
portance of sugar-beet byproducts. Or- 
ganized sugar-beet growers are featuring 
the proper utilization of sugar-beet tops 
and other byproducts. 


V egetables and Products 
GARLIC PRODUCTION IN MEXICO 


Production of garlic in Mexico has been 
increasing since 1939, when 4,077 metric 
tons were produced. In 1940 production 
totaled 5,797 tons; in 1941 it rose to 7,918 
tons, and a record of 8,893 tons was 
reached in 1942. Production in 1943 was 
8,167 tons and for 1944 is unofficially es- 
timated at somewhat less. 

Mexico has produced a surplus of gar- 
lic for export for a number of years. 
During the first 10 months of 1944, 2,265 
metric tons were exported, almost all to 
the United States. The largest exports 
in the past 10 years were made in 1943, 
when 3,988 metric tons were exported. 

While there was a demand for garlic 
by United States importers in 1944, high 
prices discouraged many importers. The 
favorable prices received last year have 
apparently stimulated production and it 
may be that exports will be larger in 1945. 

It appears that Mexico is consuming 
about 4,000 or 5,000 metric tons of garlic 
annually and that any production in ex- 
cess of this amount will be available for 
export. 


Furs 


Fur FARMING, NEWFOUNDLAND 


Despite Newfoundland’s substantial 
export trade in furs (shipments in nor- 
mal times have been valued at close to 
$500,000 annually) organized fur farm- 
ing has never achieved any great impor- 
tance as an industry. This is thought to 
be the result of an uncertain feed supply 
situation which discourages any large- 
scale attempts to expand facilities for 
special breeding. 

At present there are about 30 fur 
ranches in Newfoundland, and accord- 
ing to latest statistics published in a 
Canadian trade journal the stock popu- 
lation is distributed as follows: Mink, 
410, silver fox, 183; platinum fox, 19; 
patch fox, 31; and red fox, 7. 

Muskrat is the most important trap- 
ped fur, although red fox, cross fox, ot- 
ter, silver fox, weasel, and bear also are 
brought in in fair quantities each year. 
Occasional wild offsprings of mink 
which have escaped from farms through- 
out the country are caught, but not in 
any important amount. 

Seal fishery is the backbone of New- 
foundland’s fur business and in 1937-38 
sealskins accounted for about 60 percent 


of the total value of Newfoundland’s fur 
exports, 
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Substitute Containers for Processed Foods in Continental 


Europe 


Marmalade pails, which are manufactured solely of cardboard impregnated 
and lacquered and lined with cellophane, have proved satisfactory in Ger- 
many, it is reported. Packers also are using paper-lined wooden boxes, and 
paper packaging is used instead of tin and aluminum containers for many 
other foodstuffs. The production of preserve glasses in 1942 was said to be 
double the pre-war output and it was expected that production would be 
maintained in 1943. The 1942 level of production of sheet-metal containers 
and lids was also being maintained in 1943, it was stated. In 1944 Hamburg 
producers and wholesalers were allowed to deliver replacement caps for 
household preserve jars only to commercial preservers, and deliveries until 
the end of July were limited to half the amount of deliveries in 1942. 

A report from Hungary in 1943 stated that while the occupation of the 
canning industry was intensive, the supply of tin cans was deficient and 
black-iron containers were not satisfactory. A report in November 1943 
stated that owing to the deficiency of packing materials, especially tin cans 
and glasses, production of dried vegetables and fruits had been increased. 
Despite the shortage of tins, however, the canning of meat continued within 
limits and part of the production was packed in black-iron containers. 

In Rumania a 1942 report was to the effect that in order to fulfill the 
program for preserving fruit the Government was supplying 350,000 small 
wooden boxes, 80,000 glass jars and 50,000 cellophane wrappers, and that 
black metal was to be used for canning because of the deficiency of tinplate. 

In Bulgaria the production of cans was reported as virtually stopped in 
the fall of 1942 because of the shortage of tin. 








Glass 


and Products 


PRODUCTION IN IRAQ 


What is believed to be the first glass 
factory in Iraq since early Biblicab times 
was set up in Baghdad in July 1944. The 
factory was established to relieve the cri- 
tical situation arising from the virtual 
disappearance of glassware from the 
markets early in the war. 

The machinery for the plant was 
crudely fashioned by local workmen. 
The company is now negotiating for 
equipment of United States origin. No 
estimate is possible as to the tonnage of 
glassware produced. During August and 
September, 60,000 pieces were produced, 
including small coffee cups, saucers, and 
small dishes. 

Employees number 180, approximately 
30 percent being boys between 14 and 18 
vears of age. The starting wage is 200 
fils ($0.80) per workday of 8 hours. This 
may be increased to 400 fils on demon- 
stration of merit and ability. Double 
wages are paid on Sunday. The work- 
week is 48 hours but most employees work 
56. The weekly pay roll is approximately 
380 Iraqi dollars ($1,520). There are no 
skilled workmen as yet. 

Materials for production consist of 700 
tons of broken glass gathered by the Gov- 
ernment and donated to the factory. 
Experiments are being conducted with 
sands from various parts of the country. 
Fuel oil is used at a cost of 14 fils per 
imperial gallon. Wooden boxes and straw 
are used for packing. 

United States glassware has never been 
on the Iraqi market in any appreciable 
quantity. Small quantities of glassware 
of the simplest type have been imported 
from Palestine, India, and Syria. The 
cheapest item sold at retail for 20 cents 
and the cheapest clear glass water tum- 
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blers for 60 cents each, United States 
currency. 

Clubs, hotels, and similar institutions 
usually imported glassware directly from 
merchants or factories abroad, or 
through local commission agents. There 
are no houses in Iraq dealing exclusively 
in glassware. There are no large-scale 
users of glass containers in Iraq. 


GLAss SHORTAGE, NIGERIA 


An acute shortage of such items as 
table glass and bottles exists in Nigeria. 
There is no glass industry in the country 
and very little glass or glassware except 
industrial glass from the United King- 
dom, has been imported since the be- 
ginning of the war. 

In the past tke large British importing 
firms acted as agents for British glass. 
It is the opinion of the Nigeria Supply 
Board that, because of the exchange 
system, it is unlikely that a permit 
would be granted to import any type of 
United States glass or glassware at 
present. 


Leather and 
Related Products 


HipE Exports From PANAMA 


Exports of hides from Panama de- 
creased ‘to 900 hides during November 
1944, compared with 16,500 in the pre- 
ceding month. During November of the 
preceding year, 19,200 hides were ex- 
ported. 


WATTLE-BarRK Output, SOUTH AFRICA 


During the past 4 years 851,000 tons of 
wattle bark have been produced in the 
Union of South Africa. Wattle bark and 
wattle-bark extract produced during the 
4-year period were valued at approxi- 
mately $24,000,000. 
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The gross number of hides consumed 
by the footwear industry since 1940, in- 
cluding the estimated quantity used in 
1944, approximated 1,600,000. 


Livestock 


New BREED OF CATTLE DEVELOPED, 
U.S. S. R. 


A new breed of cattle having a high 
milk productivity and heavy live weight 
has been developed in the Soviet Union 
by the Kostroma State Breeding Station, 
according to the foreign press. This 
breed recently has been made available 
in substantial numbers to the State and 
collective farms within the station’s zone 
of activity. 

The new breed of cattle was obtained 
by cross-breeding Kostroma cattle with 
Swiss and other breeds over a period of 
20 years. 

In 1943, the milk yield of the average 
cow of the new breed was 5,449 liters (1 
liter = 1.0567 quarts) while 60 champions 
produced 8,000 liters and 10 top produc- 
ers gave more than 10,000 liters each. 
Average butter fat content of milk ob- 
tained from the new breed is 3.9 percent. 

Cows of the Swiss type under similar 
feeding conditions on some of the best 
State farms produced up to 5,000 liters of 
milk, and on nearby collective farms, 
between 2,100 and 2,400 liters. In 1943, 
the same collective farms, where pre- 
dominantly coarse and grass feeds and a 
minimum of concentrates are provided 
for the cattle, obtained an average of 
3,000 liters of milk from the new breed 
of cattle, as compared with an average 
yield of 1,600 liters in 1935. 

The live weight of the average new 
Kostroma cow over 3 years of age on 
the Karavayeve State Farm was 641 kilo- 
grams (1 kilogram=2.2046 pounds) while 
the Swiss type ranged from 490 to 580 
kilograms. Cattle of the new breed are 
quite rugged, and the Commissariat of 
Agriculture plans to introduce them in 
the northern regions. 


Lumber and 
Products 


SITUATION IN BRITISH COLUMBIA, CANADA 


British Columbia’s sawlog scale in 
November 1944 amounted to 270,825,205 
board feet, a decrease of 9,852,183 feet 
from the preceding month and of 1,313,- 
014 feet from November 1943. The totai 
scale of 2,677,103,741 feet for the first 
11 months of 1944 represented an in- 
crease of 152.604,443 feet compared with 
the corresponding period in 1943. 

Cutting of poles and piling decreased 
in November from the preceding month 
and also declined during the 11-month 
period January—November from the com- 
parable 1943 figure. Cordwood showed 
an increase in November over the pre- 
ceding month, but the figure for the first 
11 months of 1944 dropped considerably 
from the total for January—November 
1943. 

The November cut of railroad ties in- 
creased substantially above that of the 
preceding month and November 1943. 


FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 


The total for January—October 1944 in- 
creased more than 50 percent over the 
corresponding months in 1943. 

New selective cutting methods adopted 
by the British Columbia Forest Branch 
may make it possible to double lumber 
production in certain areas of the Prov- 
ince, says a Canadian timber publica- 
tion. 

Following the successful operation of 
tree selection plans in interior districts, 
future timber sales of yellow pine and 
Engleman spruce will carry a Selective 
cutting clause; in such cases only trees 
marked by forest rangers can be cut. 
The plan will apply particularly to the 
Okanagan and Kamloops districts and 
will affect most logging operations in 
that area. 

Thinning out of forested areas will 
increase the growth rate of other trees 
and allow logging in the same region 
many times, it is stated. It is also 
claimed that the amount of lumber ob- 
tained from areas selectively cut will be 
more than twice the amount that could 
be obtained by cutting the entire area 
at once. 


Best TIMBER IN UNDEVELOPED AREAS, 
ECUADOR 


Following the decline in the demand 
for balsa, whose production was greatly 
expanded during the first years of the 
war, many sawmills in Ecuador have 
large quantities of equipment which 
could be used for the cutting of other 
woods. However, much of the best tim- 
ber is found in undeveloped areas, and 
extraction is limited to points where 
streams can be used for floating timber. 
Logging methods have not been modern- 
ized, and the transportation system is 
not highly developed. 


EXPANSION IN LUMBER INDUSTRY, NEW 
ZEALAND 


A substantial expansion in the New 
Zealand sawmilling industry has been 
predicted by the Commissioner of State 
Forests. The output for the year ended 
March 31, 1944, has been estimated at 
not less than 320,000,000 board feet. 

Opening up of new timber areas and 
the release of additional manpower are 
expected to increase annual production 
in the North Island. It is estimated that 
the present cutting rate of 120,000,000 
feet will reach 170,000,000 by the end of 
1945 and 190,000,000 in 1946. Since only 
from 60,000,000 to 80,000,000 feet will be 
required for housing in these 2 years, 
ample supplies for other essential con- 
struction are expected to be available. 


LACK OF SHIPPING FACILITIES, PARAGUAY 


Wartime conditions affecting imports 
of lumber have more than doubled the 
Argentine demand for Paraguayan tim- 
ber, but shipments have increased only 
slightly because of the lack of shipping 
facilities by rail and river. The shipping 
situation was particularly serious in 
1944, when low water hindered rafting in 
Paraguay. 


MEASURES TAKEN To EXPAND FORESTS, 
SOUTHERN RHODESIA 


An agreement for the preservation of 
Southern Rhodesia’s teak forests, made 
between the government and timber 
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merchants, was put*into operation on 
October 1, 1944, says a European lumber 
journal. After the taking of surveys g 
policy was formulated for the manage. 
ment of these forests on a sustained 
yield basis to assure a permanent and 
also an expanding industry. If this ac. 
tion had not been taken, it would have 
been necessary within the next decade 
to close the teak forests for at least 39 
to 40 years, it is stated. A large sawmill 
also would have had to suspend opera- 
tion. Approximately 1,000,000 acres 
have been designated as forest regions 
or areas suitable for forestry. Conser- 
vation and fire-prevention measures wil] 
be taken for their protection. 

Other producing forests also will be 
placed on a sustained yield basis, and it 
is hoped that the colony will be able to 
supply most of its requirements of hard- 
woods. Softwood plantations, most of 
which are located on the eastern border, 
will be increased, and from 1,100 to 1,200 
acres will be planted annually. 


OUTPUT AND EXPORTS DECLINE, SwWepDeEn 


Lumber production in Sweden during 
the third quarter of 1944 is estimated at 
less than 100,000 standards compared 
with approximately 150,000 during the 
preceding 3 months. Of the total output, 
about 64,000 standards were exported; 
exports totaled 100,000 standards during 
the third quarter of 1943. 

The output of plywood declined from 
between 25,000 and 30,000 cubic meters 
in the second quarter of 1944 to approxi- 
mately 20,000 in the third quarter. Ex- 
ports in the 1944 third quarter amounted 
to 13,000 cubic meters, or 4,000 less than 
during the third quarter of 1943. 


CHANGE OF FIRM’S OWNERSHIP, UNION OF 
SoutH AFRICA 


Boxes and Shooks (Pty.), Ltd., Cape- 
town, Union of South Africa, has sold its 
two factories at Retreat and Elgin to 
South African All-Bound Boxes, Ltd., 
according to a foreign lumber journal. 
The latter firm is establishing a new fac- 
tory near Stellenbosch, which, with the 
two just purchased, will form one or- 
ganization. The Port Elizabeth plant 
is still retained by the former concern. 


Machinery, Other 
Than Electrical 


IMPORTS OF SAWMILL MACHINERY, BOLIVIA 


Bolivia’s sources of sawmill machinery 
(band saws, circular saws, and planers) 
declined from eight in 1939, with Ger- 
many and Sweden in the lead, to four in 
1943, when the largest quantity was fur- 
nished by the United States and the re- 
mainder by Argentina and Chile. 

The value of this class of imports fluc- 
tuated from $23,385 in 1939 to $19,952 
in 1942, $22,800 in 1941, $36,029 in 1942, 
and $14,645 in 1943. 


ANTICIPATED INCREASE IN TRACTOR OUTPUT, 
AUSTRALIA 


The number of tractors produced in 
Australia increased to 84 in 1943-44 from 
21 in the preceding year. The decrease 
in output from 455 tractors in 1937-38 is 
attributed to the munition program. 
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In anticipation of possible annual 
production of 2,000 tractors within 2 or 
3 years after the war, provision has been 
made by the Commonwealth Govern- 
ment for the payment of bounties up to 
£100,000 in any 1 year. Only manufac- 
turers having 90 percent of their ma- 
terials and parts wholly manufactured 
in Australia are eligible for the bounty. 


PURPOSE OF CANADIAN COOPERATIVE 
IMPLEMENTS, LTD. 


Enrollment of more than 50,000 mem- 
pers and a capital of some $2,250,000 is 
the goal of the Canadian Cooperative Im- 
plements, Ltd., an organization formed 
to effect savings in the distribution of 
farm equipment in Canada. The co- 
operative is reported to be giving con- 
sideration also to the manufacturing end 
of the problem. 


CANADIAN EXporTS INCREASE 


Exports of machinery, other than farm 
machinery, from Canada in 1944 in- 
creased in value to $24,947,000 (Canadian 
currency) from $10,043,000 in the pre- 
ceding year, according to recently pub- 
lished official statistics. 


SuppLy OF MOLDING DIES, CHILE 


The plastic-molding machines that 
have been manufactured in Chile since 
imports were cut off by the war appar- 
ently are meeting the requirements of the 
industry, although domestic machines 
are more expensive than the imported 
ones. Manufacturers who have been un- 
able to obtain molding dies have met with 
few difficulties in making dies for the 
comparatively simple plastic molded 
products now being made. When Chil- 
ean manufacturers again are able to ob- 
tain the raw materials necessary for the 
expansion of the industry, foreign-made 
dies probably will be imported. 


DOMINICAN REPUBLIC—MARKET FOR 
BEVERAGE MACHINERY 


A possible post-war market for bever- 
age machinery is seen in the Dominican 
Republic where the machinery now in 
use, such as washers, fillers, cappers, and 
labelers, is old. No beverage machinery 
is made in the Dominican Republic, and 
the United States was the source of the 
present installations. 


Nonferrous 


Metals 


GOLD AND SILVER INDUSTRY, NICARAGUA 


Exports of 52,297.09 troy ounces of gold 
and 64,519.88 troy ounces of silver from 
Nicaragua in the third quarter of 1944 
had a value of $1,858,786. The value of 
Similar exports in the second quarter of 
1944 was $1,944,612 and $1,053,954 in the 
third quarter of 1943. 

_Of an estimated total of 2,157 gold and 
silver mines and claims in Nicaragua, 25 
percent is in the Department of Zelaya, 
20 percent in the Department of Nueva 
Segovia, 17 percent in Chontales, 15 per- 
cent in Leon, 11 percent in Matagalpa, 


and 12 percent in nine other depart- 
ments. 
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Although only eight large mining com- 
panies are operating at present, con- 
siderable expansion is expected when 
machinery and supplies are available. 


MEXICAN TIN-PLACER AREAS 


Tin placers which are claimed to occur 
in Santiaguillo Lake (585 square kilo- 
meters) and San Bartolo Lake (79 square 
kilometers) in the State of Durango, 
Mexico, have been placed under the con- 
trol of the Comisi6n de Fomento Minero. 
At a point about 100 kilometers north of 
Durango these lakes are close to the rail- 
road that runs between Durango and 
Tepehuanes. 

It has been rumored that a group of 
private individuals are planning to oper- 
ate dredges for the recovery of placer tin 
from these lakes. 


PLANS TO EXPLOIT MANGANESE MINES, 
PANAMA 


Rights to mine eight deposits of 
manganese ore in a tract consisting of 
three sections of 5 hectares each in the 
Porto Bello district of Colon Province, 
Panama, were granted to an American 
by a decree of January 10, 1945. Surveys 
and plans for the exploitation of the 
mines are expected to be started in 
February. 

Approximately 5,000 tons of manga- 
nese were produced in this region during 
the first World War. 


GOLD MINE SOLD, SOUTHERN RHODESIA 


The only mine in Southern Rhodesia 
known to have produced more than 
1,000 ounces of gold from less than 1 ton 
of ore has been sold for a sum believed 
to be approximately £40,000, states the 
foreign press. The record yield was 
made in 1941 when 1,011 ounces of gold 
were obtained from less than a ton of 
ore. Output during April, May, and 
June 1944 was, respectively, 758 fine 
ounces from 169 tons, 108 ounces from 
276 tons, and 105 ounces from a clean-up 
of the mill. 


Nonmetallic 
Minerals 


CHILEAN CEMENT SHORTAGE 


A cement shortage in Chile has par- 
alyzed the construction of buildings and 
irrigation canals, says the foreign press. 


EXPORTS OF GYPSUM AND PLASTER OF PARIS, 
AUSTRALIA 


Exports of gypsum from Australia, 
after increasing from 24,700 long tons 
in 1937-38 to 51,865 tons in 1939-40, de- 
creased to 10,822 tons in 1942-43. The 
principal market has always been New 
Zealand, but before the war substantial 
quantities were shipped to New Cale- 
donia, China, and Japan. 

Exports of plaster of paris, most of 
which also went to New Zealand, de- 
creased from 9,028 long tons in 1938-39 
to 24 tons in 1942-43. Plaster of paris 
of special quality for surgical and dental 
work was imported from Canada, United 
Kingdom, and Germany before the war 
(1,378 long tons in 1938-39); only 341 
tons were imported in 1942-43, approxi- 
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mately 95 percent from the United King- 
dom and the remainder from the United 
States. 


DOMINICAN REPUBLIC’s SALT PRODUCTION 


Common salt produced in the Domini- 
can Republic in the first three quarters 
of 1944 totaled 8,529,350 kilograms. An- 
nual production in 1943 and 1942 
amounted to 12,620,050 kilograms ($741,- 
025) and 5,590,000 ($327,150) respec- 
tively. 


OUTPUT OF PYROPHYLLITE AND LIMESTONE, 
NEWFOUNDLAND 


All shipments of Newfoundland pyro- 
phyllite prior to 1943 were made to Eng- 
land at the monthly rate of 300 tons. 
None was produced in Newfoundland in 
1944, but shipments of 400 tons to the 
United Kingdom and 50 tons to Canada 
were made from the stockpile. 

The Industrial Minerals Co. of New- 
foundland, Ltd., plans an output of 500 
tons of pyrophyllite a month, with addi- 
tional mill and mining equipment to be 
installed for possibly increased produc- 
tion. 

Newfoundland pyrophyllite is said to 
be the highest grade produced in the 
world today. 

The entire limestone production of the 
Aguathuna quarries of Newfoundland in 
1944 amounted to 300,000 tons and was 
absorbed by the Sydney steel mills, Nova 
Scotia, Canada. Output in 1945 at the 
1944 rate is dependent on the continued 
demand from the Sydney mills. 


Oils and Fats 


OLIVE TREES To BE CULTIVATED IN CYPRUS 


A scheme to make use of wild olive 
trees is being developed by the Forest 
Department of Cyprus, reports the for- 
eign press. They are found on the forest 
lands of some parts of the island, but 
their yield is valueless. Replanted in 
good land, however, and properly culti- 
vated, these trees would yield commercial 
quantities of olives for oil. 


GROUNDNUT ACREAGE, INDIA 


The area sown to groundnuts in India 
for the 1944—45 crop is officially estimated 
at 8,663,000 acres, as compared with the 
corresponding revised estimate for last 
season of 8,631,000 acres, according to 
the foreign press. 


OUTPUT AND TRADE IN CASTOR BEANS AND 
OIL, Peru 


Production of castor beans in Peru in 
1944 was estimated at 230,000 kilograms 
and of castor oil, 69,000 kilograms. Do- 
mestic consumption of castor oil in 1942 
was reported as 178,000 kilograms for in- 
dustrial uses and 28 metric tons of medic- 
inal purposes. However, it was esti- 
mated that the country needed 400,000 
kilograms of castor oil for industrial 
purposes and 100,000 kilograms for me- 
dicinal use in that year. 

Imports of castor-bean seeds amount- 
ed to 46,578 kilograms in 1942, but there- 
after such purchases were prohibited be- 
cause of the possibility of bringing in in- 
sects with the seeds. In 1942 exports of 
castor oil totaled 4,460 kilograms and of 
sulphonated castor oil, 19,178 kilograms, 
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In the following year total exports were 
negligible. 

In general, the castor bean has not 
been considered a commodity suitable 
for exportation on a large scale from 
Peru. The temperature is claimed not 
to be warm enough to produce the high- 
est oil content of seeds and that exporta- 
tion has failed to be profitable on ac- 
count of the high cost of collecting the 
seeds and the comparatively low price of 
seeds on the world market. Therefore, 
it is believed that under present condi- 
tions Peru will not become an important 
producer of castor-bean seeds or oil for 
export. 


Special Products 


DEMAND FOR BLINDS AND Rops, AUSTRALIA 


There are 20 manufacturers of vene- 
tian blinds in Australia, 1 of whom makes 
them of steel. Two concerns make laths 
for the blinds, and 10 manufacture cur- 
tain rods. Sydney retailers believe there 
is a limited market for high-quality brass 
curtain rods and an excellent post-war 
market for steel venetian blinds of high 
quality made in the United States. One 
deterrent factor is the high import duty 
on the metal laths. No demand for im- 
ported wooden venetian bkinds is antici- 
pated. Curtain rods made in Australia 
are mainly of the ordinary round brass 
variety: a few are of the extension type. 


INCREASED EXPORTS OF MATCHES, BRITISH 
GUIANA 


An increase of 60 percent occurred in 
the export of matches from British 
Guiana during the first 10 months of 
1944 over the corresponding months in 
1943. Comparable figures are given as 
56.970 and 35,740 gross boxes, respec- 
tively. 


MARKET FOR HOUSEHOLD APPLIANCES IN 
BarBapos, B. W. I. 


The demand in Barbados, British West 
Indies, for consumers’ goods has been 
intensified by high wages and re- 
mittances by Barbados workmen abroad, 
it is reported in a Canadian publication. 
Items needed include all sorts of house- 
hold goods. Domestic appliances are 
short; kitchen utensils (except certain 
types of heat-resistant ware) are prac- 
tically unobtainable. Electric refrigera- 
tors, irons, toasters, fans, and even elec- 
tric washing machines are all of great 
interest but none are at present on the 
market. 


First MATCH-MANUFACTURING PLANT, 
BrITISH COLUMBIA, CANADA 


A match factory will be established at 
Victoria, British Columbia, Canada, says 
the press. The concern to be known 
as the Western Match Co., Ltd., will have 
a capital of $500,000. 

Although a match-block industry has 
operated for some time at Nelson, this 
will be the first match-manufacturing 
plant in the Province. 


IMPORTS INTO NEW ZEALAND 


Among imports of iron and steel prod- 
ucts and hardware into New Zealand 
during the first 9 months of 1944, com- 
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Hand-Made Hockey Sticks, 
Canada 


Hockey sticks have been at record 
scarcity in the Maritime Provinces 
this winter, it is reported in a 
Canadian journal. This has led to 
the reappearance of hand-made 
Indian sticks after an absence of 
about 20 years. For many years 
the Indian product was used by 
hockeyists throughout the Atlantic 
Provinces and also marketed in 
New England. Factories in Quebec 
and Ontario, however, replaced the 
work of the Indians. At present 
there is some discussion of wood- 
working factories turning out sticks 
to aid in overcoming the shortage, 
the report states. 




















pared with the corresponding period of 
1943, were the following articles: 


Value of Imports into New Zealand During 
First 9 Months of 1943 and 1944 





Article 1943 144 


Builders’ and cabinet-makers’ 


hardware__- £NZ76, 326 £NZ54, 991 
Gas heating and cooking ap- 

pliances 3, 600 4, 484 
Stoves and ranges, articles and 

materials used in the manu- 

facture of 8, 187 6,945 
Mill, grind, oil and whetstones 9, 006 7, 226 
Emery and similar grinding 

machines, and similar wheels 38, 160 54, 198 
Weighing machines, scales and 

balances 9, 810 21, 230 
Artificers’ tools__... 262, 826 408, 425 


Lamps, miners’ safety, and 
glasses therefor; lamps for 
use on harbor beacons and 


lighthouses and appliances 
peculiar to such lamps; side- 
lights and headlights for 


ships. 2, 640 8, 207 





With the exception of builders’ and 
cabinetmakers’ hardware and lamps and 
appliances therefor, of which the United 
States furnished the greater part, the 
United Kingdom and other British Em- 
pire countries supplied the major por- 
tion of these imports. 


PROSPECTS FOR OUTPUT OF BICYCLES, 
UNITED KINGDOM 


British bicycle manufacturers estimate 
that within a year after the war they will 
be able to produce at the rate of 6,000,000 
annually, according to a Canadian trade 
journal. They expect to increase their 
sales in the colonies, formerly supplied 
by Japan, and in western Europe where 
Germany was their principal pre-war 
competitor, the report states. 


Textiles and 


Related Products 


EXPANSION OF INDUSTRY, UNION OF SOUTH 
AFRICA 


South Africa’s Director General of 
Supplies reports that woolen and clothing 
factories have turned out 4,500.00 blan- 
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kets and 14,000,000 garments on military 
account since the beginning of the way. 
The 1944 program alone provided for 
monthly delivery of 100,000 blankets ang 
approximately 50,000 battle-dress suits, 

Civilian-clothing factories also have 
increased their capacity, and it is saiq 
the industry is equipped to produce 5. 
000,000 dresses annually as soon as suffi- 
cient material is available. 


Wool and Products 
CANADIAN WOOL STOCKS AND TRapE 


Unusually heavy withdrawals from 
merchants’ stocks of medium to low 
qualities of crossbred wools by manu- 
facturers who sought protective cover- 
age appear to have resulted from an 
embargo placed by the Canadian Goy- 
ernment early in December 1944 on the 
importation of any crossbred wools of 
the same or similar types as those in- 
cluded in the official stock pile, states a 
Dominion publication. 

Although Canada has an ample stock 
pile of crossbred wools, the bulk is in the 
grease and since the costs of scouring 
are generally higher in Canada than in 
the colonies, it is thought the result may 
be an increase in the costs to manufac- 
turers. 

Carbonized merino wools from Aus- 
tralia are expected to be in short supply, 
and November reports indicated that 
only about 30 percent of carbonized pro- 
duction would be available for resale 
during 1945. 

November imports of raw _ wool 
amounted to 970,000 pounds which 
brought the cumulative total for the first 
11 months of 1944 to 26,400,000 pounds. 
This does not compare very favorably 
with the 77,300,000 pounds received dur- 
ing the corresponding period of 1943, 
and it was estimated that total imports 
of wool and tops during 1944 would be 
only about one-third of 1943 figures. 

Worsted tops imported during Novem- 
ber 1944 amounted to 248,000 pounds 
and brought the total for the January- 
November period to 5.300.000 pounds, as 
compared with 7,000,000 pounds im- 
ported during the corresponding months 
of 1943. 


REPORT ON NEW ZEALAND WOOL 


New Zealand wool production is ex- 
pected to reach 970,000 bales, or approxi- 
mately 331,740,000 pounds, in the 1944- 
45 season. This would represent an in- 
crease of 26,717 bales (9,137 214 pounds) 
over 1943-44 production of 943,283 bales 
(322,602,786 pounds). Members of the 
trade seem confident that after domestic 
and United Kingdom requirements are 
met there will be enough wool left to sup- 
ply regular oversea customers with nor- 
mal quantities. Domestic mill purchases 
in 1945 are not expected to total more 
than 50,000 bales, as compared with 
1943-44 consumption of 51,574 bales. 

Sheep population has not been of- 
ficially estimated for the 1944—45 season, 
but a Department of Agriculture official 
states that a slight increase will be shown 
over the year ended June 30, 1944, when 
the total reached 33,200,000 head. A 
slight improvement in quality also is pre- 
dicted. 
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Exports of wool from New Zealand 
during the first 10 months of 1944 were 
distributed as follows: Greasy, 376,858 
pales (125,457,392 pounds) ; scoured, 90,- 
828 bales (25,960,586) ; and slipe, 81,331 
pales (26,844,399), making a total of 
549,017 bales with an aggregate weight 
of 178,262,377 pounds. These shipments 
were valued at approximately £NZ12,- 
000,000. (The average selling rate of ex- 
change during the period was $3,2060, 
U.S. currency, to £NZ1.) 


Exports OF FLoor COVERINGS, U. K. 


United Kingdom production of woolen 
carpets and rugs in 1943 amounted to 
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only 1,500,000 square yards compared 
with 34,000,000 square yards in 1935, in- 
dicating to some extent the deficit which 
is building up for the post-war period, 
states a British publication. 

Export trade was almost nonexistent 
in 1943, total shipments in that year 
amounting to 171,900 square yards, as 
compared with 1,662,300 square yards in 
1942 and 5,597,100 square yards in 1938. 
Details regarding United Kingdom ex- 
ports of woolen carpets and rugs for the 
years 1938, 1942, and 1943, recently re- 
leased by the British Board of Trade, 
are shown in the following table: 


United Kingdom Exports of Woolen Carpets and Rugs 





Classification 


Quantity 


Square 

yards 
Printed tapestry and tapestry Velvet 429, 100 
Brussels and Wilton, known as such _. 462, 500 

Axminster (including chenille Axminster), 
known as such 3, 738, 800 | 

Woolen carpets and rugs, hn. e. 8 966, 700 
Total 5, 597, 100 
To Eire 306, 100 
To Union of South Africa 540, 200 
To Australia 2, 649, 100 
To New Zealand 957, 200 
To other British countries 355, 700 
To Denmark and Netherlands 358, 800 


To other foreign countries 430, 000 


1938 


1942 1943 
Value Quantity | Value | Quantity) Value 
Square | | Square | 
yards | | yards 
£94, 023 126, 900 £61, 095 7. 500 £5, 043 
204, 912 134, 500 105,009 | 23, 500 25, 183 
1, 240, 789 1, 026, 400 588,128 | 76, 600 54, 477 
458, 715 374, 500 331, 584 64, 300 122, 871 
1, 998, 439 | 1, 662,300 | 1,085,816 | 171,900 | 207, 574 
105, 774 147, 400 98,736 | 48,000 | 44, 618 
201, 093 334, 600 199, 261 900 595 
819, 536 444, 100 | 224, 172 4, 700 | 2, 441 
204, 806 228, 000 121,356 | 44,900 | 32, 725 
144, 646 202, 400 130,425 | 26, 500 | 18, 706 
151, 586 | 
280, 99S 305, 800 311, 866 108, 489 


46, 900 | 





Exports OF RAW WOOL, TIBET 


Raw wool exported from Tibet in the 
fourth quarter of 1944 amounted to 1,849 
bales, weighing 581,636 pounds. The 
gross value of these shipments was placed 
at 546,265 rupees. (One rupee=approxi- 
mately $0.30 United States currency.) 


Tobacco and 


Related Products 


INDUSTRY IN SANTANDER DEPARTMENT, 
COLOMBIA 


Average annual production of tobacco 
in the Santander Department of Colom- 
bia during the period 1940-42 was 68,050 
cargas (1 carga=100 kilograms). The 
Santander crop is ordinarily worth about 
3,000,000 pesos, and although production 
varies from season to season it rarely 
goes below 5,000,000 or above 17,000,000 
kilograms, 

Two crops of tobacco are usually 
planted each year—one between January 
and May and the other in August or 
September. Six months are required to 
raise the crop. The capacity of the pri- 
vate seedbeds of the entire Santander 
Department is estimated at 200,000,000 
plants. The remaining requirements are 
made up by official free distribution 
of seeds and plants. About 5,000 hec- 
tares of land are devoted to tobacco each 
year, 20,000 plants being required for 
each hectare planted. 

The Agricultural Experiment Station 
(“Granja”), which is located at Piede- 
cuesta, works chiefly with tobacco and 
has developed higher-quality and mo- 
Saic disease-resistant tobaccos by cross- 


ing various native types with Oriental 
and Sumatra strains. During the 4 years 
the Granja has been in existence¢it has 
distributed to farmers about 17,500,000 
plants and also distributes from 12 to 14 
kilograms of tobacco seeds each year. 
There are approximately 1,000,000 seeds 
per kilogram. 

The best cigar tobacco grows around 
Piedecuesta, Bucaramanga, and Giron, 
and also on the better land along the 
various rivers. Generally, the tobacco 
for cigars is a cross between the Brazil- 
ensis and Propura and is called Garcia 
tobacco. The best tobacco for cigarettes 
grows along the Suarez and Chicamocha 
Rivers. In the Malaga region about 80 
percent of the tobacco produced is cigar- 
ette tobacco. A variety commonly used 
for cigarettes is a cross of Turkia and 
Garcia. About 70 percent of the tobacco 
produced in Santander (Garcia Rovira, 
Suarez, and Chicomocha) is cigarette 
tobacco. The remaining 30 percent is 
chiefly cigar tobacco and is grown in the 
Bucaramanga section. 

The farmer is not taxed in Santander 
for tobacco production but the depart- 
ment charges a tax of 1.50 pesos per 
kilogram of rough tobacco imported from 
other Departments of Colombia. Cigars 
made for consumption in Santander are 
taxed at the rate of 60 centavos to 2.50 
pesos per kilogram, depending on the 
quality. Those which are made for ex- 
port are not taxed in Santander but in 
the Departments to which they are 
shipped. 

The tobacco cooperative has ahout 300 
members in Santander and a capital of 
125,000 pesos, approximately 100,000 
pesos of which are furnished by the Na- 
tional Government. The cooperative 
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also receives a percentage of the tariff 
on imported tobacco and can use the 
bodegas (storage houses) of the Coffee 
Growers Federation. The cooperative 
buys, grades, and markets tobacco grown 
by its members. It endeavors to improve 
methods of producing tobacco and en- 
courages the use of insecticides and fer- 
tilizers. The profits are returned to the 
members in proportion to the quantities 
sold for them by the cooperative. 

The main interest of the cooperative 
is to secure the exportation of tobacco, 
especially the qualities suitable for ciga- 
rettes, thus offering greater protection 
to its members as well as intensifying 
its activities in the trade which repre- 
sents a large percentage of the economy 
of the Department. Some 5,000 families 
are dependent on the production or 
manufacture of tobacco, but the coop- 
erative has been restricted by lack of 
resources necessary to build up mem- 
bership in all of the tobacco-growing 
sections of the country. 

Data on total output of cigars and 
cigarettes in Santander are not available. 
One cigar factory making medium and 
low grades and employing 72 persons, 
mostly women and girls, produces 25,000 
cigars daily. This factory uses 100 kilo- 
grams of tobacco per day—weight on 
purchase. The tobacco is bought on the 
market after being classified by the co- 
operative. It is fermented and aged for 
about 10 months, during which process it 
loses 25 percent in weight. The piles of 
tobacco are moved and rebuilt each 
month in order to insure uniform fer- 
mentation. The central stem is removed, 
thus taking another 25 percent of the 
original weight. The stems are sold to 
farmers for fertilizer. 

The cigars are rolled by hand and 
placed in a press to dry, after which they 
are banded and packed by hand. The 
medium-quality cigars sell wholesale at 
1.50 pesos per pack of 50 and retail at 
2 for 5 cents, after paying a tax of 33 
centavos per 50. The low-grade cigars 
wholesale for 45 centavos per pack of 
50 and pay a tax of 10 centavos per pack. 

A typical small cigarette factory in 
Santander whose products are sold al- 
most exclusively in the Santanderes uses 
some United States tobacco mixed with 
a native tobacco (Pielroja) for the better 
brands. The cheaper brands are made 
entirely of native leaf. 

The tobacco is dipped in a sweetening 
mixture, then cut; the blends are mixed 
and dried before being-put in the rolling 
machines. The cheaper brands of cig- 
arettes are made by hand because be- 
fore the war the demand did not justify 
the purchase of packaging machines, 
and now they are not available. The 
process is very slow and expensive. All 
the workers except the machine opera- 
tors who receive relatively high wages 
are paid on a piece basis. 


DEVELOPMENT OF INDUSTRY IN SPAIN 


Spain is now practically independent 
in so far as tobacco supplies for domestic 
consumption are concerned. Before the 
war nearly all tobacco was imported from 
Cuba, Brazil, and the Philippines. Un- 
usual developments both in quantity and 
quality have taken place during the past 
few years. 
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The Government tobacco agency, El 
Servicio Nacional de Cultivo y Fermen- 
tacio6n del Tabaco, has divided the coun- 
try into seven zones and is planning two 
more. ‘Tobacco growers are eager for 
advice from the United States in the 
form of manuals, pamphlets, or books 
regarding the new rotation theories, new 
planting methods, ways of combatting 
insects by means of sprays from air- 
planes, new types of tobacco evolved, and 
similar developments. However, when 
tobacco can again be imported, an official 
of the Granada tobacco syndicate states 
that Spain will return to importing to- 
bacco because it is felt that despite 
Spain’s ability to almost fulfill the domes- 
tic demand in quantity, the high stand- 
ards of the products from Cuba and the 
United States will not be equalled for 
many years. 

As an indication of how the industry 
has grown, the following data regarding 
the second zone, composed of the Prov- 
inces of Granada, Almeria, Malaga, and 
Jaen is given: The number of growers in 
this zone increased from practically none 
in 1938 to 6,482 in 1944. The 1942-43 
crop brought 21,112.622 pesetas and the 
1943-44 crop, 33,867,453 pesetas. (One 
dollar United States currency=10.95 
pesetas.) 


SwITZERLAND’s TOBACCO INDUSTRY AND 
TRADE 


Only 0.3 percent of the total gross agri- 
cultural income of Sw?tzerland is derived 
from the cultivation of tobacco. The 
area planted to this crop in 1943 was 
unofficially estimated at 940 hectares (1 
hectare=2.471 acres) and the approxi- 
mate yield at 20,395 quintals, valued at 
6,200,000 francs. The average price per 
100 kilograms increased from 186 francs 
in 1940 to 304 francs in 1943. The three 
principal tobacco-growing areas are the 
cantons of Tessin, Fribourg, and Vaud, 
each having from 240 to 245 hectares de- 
voted to the growing of tobacco. In 
Valais Canton approximately 83 hectares 
are planted, and there are about 120 
hectares in other cantons. 

Growers of tobacco are compelled by 
legislation to allow 75 percent of their 
crop to go to seed, from which a much- 
needed oil is extracted. This procedure 
reduces the size and affects adversely the 
texture of the leaf. Although tobacco 
production has increased since the war 
began, it satisfies only 14 percent of the 
domestic demand. The market is sup- 
plied from imports or reserves. None 
has been imported, however, since April 
1944, and a serious shortage threatens 
unless transit facilities are restored so 
that quantities stored in Spain and other 
countries may be brought into the coun- 
try. At the end of 1944 it was estimated 
that supplies on hand would not last be- 
yond March 1945. 

Imports of raw tobacco are received 
principally from the United States, Bra- 
zil, and the Balkans. American varieties 
of tobacco (Kentucky and Virginia) are 
preferred for cigars. Kentucky, Mary- 
land, Virginia, and Balkan varieties are 
favored for cigarettes, while Burley and 
Maryland are preferred for pipe tobacco. 
Brazilian varieties are used only for 
cigars and Netherlands Indies tobacco is 
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Announcements Under Reciprocal 
Trade Agreements Act 


Trade Agreement Calendar 


Trade Agreements Signed 





Country Date signed | Date effective 





Cuba _.| Aug. 24,1934 | Sept. 3, 1934 
Belgium (and Luxem- | 

burg) mgholebeall Feb. 27,1935 | May 1, 1935 
Haiti ‘ Mar. 28,1935 | June 3, 1935 
Sweden _.| May 25,1935 | Aug. 5, 1935 
Brazil ...| Feb. 2,1935 | Jan. 1, 1936 
Canada. (see revised | | 

agreement below) | Nov. 15, 1935 Do. 

| 


Kingdom of the Nether- | 
lands (Netherlands in | 
Europe, Netherlands 
Indies, Surinam, and | | 


Curacao) Dec. 20,1935 | Feb. 1, 1936 
Switzerland Jan. 9,1936 | Feb. 15, 1936 
Honduras a | Dee. 18,1935 | Mar. 2, 1936 
Colombia nh Sept. 13,1935 | May 20, 1936 
Guatemala Apr. 24,1936 | June 15, 1936 


France and its colonies, 
dependencies, and pro- 
tectorates other than 


Morocco May 6, 1936 Do. 
Nicaragua ! .- Mar. 11, 1936 | Oct. 1, 1936 
Finland ___- aes May 158, 1936 | Nov. 2, 1936 
E] Salvador ..| Feb. 19,1937 | May 31, 1937 
Costa Rica__- _.....| Nov. 28,1936 | Aug. 2, 1937 
Czechoslovakia? _. Mar. 7, 1938 | Apr. 16, 1938 
Ecuador _-_- | Aug. 6,1938 | Oct. 23, 1938 


United Kingdom, includ- 
ing Newfoundland and | 
the British Colonial | 





Empire_- Nov. 17,1938 | Jan. 1, 1939 
Canada (revision of agree- | 

ment of 1935) -- R do Do. 
2 a Apr. 1,1939 | May 5, 1939 
Venezuela Nov. 6, 1939 | Dec. 16, 1939 
Cuba (supplementary j 

agreement) Dec. 18,1939 | Dec. 23, 1939 
Canada (supplementary 

agreement) *___- Dec. 30,1939 | Jan 1, 1940 
Canada (supplementary 

agreement) iiad Dec. 13, 1940 | Dee. 20, 1940 
Argentina _.| Oct. 14,1941 | Nov. 15, 1941 
Cuba (supplementary 

agreement) . ....-| Dec. 23,1941 | Jan. 5, 1942 
Peru ..| May 7, 1942 | July 29, 1942 
Uruguay. - July 21.1942 | Jan. 1, 1943 
Mexico Dec. 23,1942 | Jan. 30, 1943 
Iran Apr. 8, 1943 | June 28, 1944 
Iceland Aug. 27,1943 | Nov. 19, 1943 





! The duty concessions and certain other provisions of 
this agreement ceased to be in force as of Mar. 10, 1938. 

2 The operation of this agreement was suspended as of 
Apr. 22, 1939. 

2 Superseded by supplementary agreement signed 
Dec. 13, 1940. 


Summaries of the provisions of each individual agree- 
ment are published in FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 


promptly after signing. Complete files of the i 
analysis of each of the agreements, as well By A... 
maries published by this Department, are available for 
examination at all field offices of the Department 4 
Commerce. Copies of such analyses or summaries for 
any particular agreement, figures for the United States 
trade with “‘Agreement Countries,” and general infor. 
mation regarding the aims, procedure, and operation of 
the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Program may be 
obtained from the Trade Agreements Unit of the Bureay 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce at Washington. 


[A compilation of all changes in the import duties of the 
United States since the passage of the Tariff Act of 1930 
including all duty reductions or bindings by the United 
States under the trade agreements signed to date, ar- 
ranged by schedules and paragraphs of the Tariff’ Act 
has been prepared by the U.S. Tariff Commission in the 
form of a pamphlet. This is obtainable from the Super. 
ntendent of Documents, Washington 25, D. C., for 
25 cents per copy.] t 


Countries With Which Inten- 
tion To Negotiate Has Been 
Announced 





Latest date 
Date of issu- | for submit- Date for oral 


ance of notice | ting written | — 
| statements | °% Views 


| 
Country 


Bolivia...| Apr. 4,1942 | May 4, 1942 | May 18, 1942 
} 





Paraguay.| June 23, 1943 | July 23,1943 | Aug. 4, 194: 
| g. 4, 1943 





{Detailed information, trade figures, and copies of the 
lists of products to which the United States announced 
it would give consideration for concessions, at the time 
of giving formal notice of intention to negotiate with 
each of the above countries, are available upon request 
to the Trade Agreements Unit, Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, or any of the field offices of the 
Department of Commerce, as well as from the Com- 
mittee for Reciprocity Information or the Department 
of State.] 


Note.—The above Trade Agreements Calendar will 
appear, for the present, in the issue nearest the middle 
of the month of FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEELY, instead 
of each week as formerly. 





The first section of a large macaroni 
factory was put into operation at Korisov, 
in the Soviet Union, in October as one of 
three large food enterprises in White 
Russia. 





used in both cigars and pipe tobacco. 
Imports in 1943 amounted to 79,460 quin- 
tals of leaf tobacco, valued at 28,600,000 
Swiss francs, and 277 quintals of manu- 
factured tobacco valued at 630,000 francs. 
Exports of the latter totaled 3,223 quin- 
tals, valued at 2,200,000 francs. 

There are 125 tobacco factories, em- 
ploying 7,500 workers, in Switzerland. 
Of these, 93 manufacture cigars, 33 pro- 
duce pipe and cigarette tobacco, 23 make 
cigarettes, and 6 produce snuff. Ciga- 
rette manufacture increased from 600.- 
000,000 in 1914 to more than 3,000,000,000, 
or 750 cigarettes per capita, in 1943. 
The increase during the past few years 
has been due to the nonavailability of 
imported cigarettes. The number of 
cigars manufactured in 1943 is not 
known, but in 1942 production totaled 
574,926,000. In 1942 output of pipe to- 
bacco amounted to 2,645,000 kilograms, 


chewing tobacco to 2,400,000 kilograms, 
and snuff to 19,900,000 kilograms. 

In 1938 the quota system of distribu- 
tion of raw tobacco was adopted among 
tobacco manufacturers. Manufacturers 
began rationing wholesalers after the 
war started and in turn wholesalers ra- 
tioned retailers. Cigarette manufactur- 
ers are now pooling their stocks in an 
effort to prevent laying off of workers so 
that when production is reduced all fac- 
tories will be equally affected. 


DEVELOPMENTS IN TOBACCO INDUSTRY, 
SWEDEN 


The Swedish tobacco harvest in 1944 
was reported to be somewhat better than 
that of 1943 and was estimated at ap- 
proximately 550 metric tons by the To- 
bacco Monopoly, which placed the total 
area planted at between 318 and 320 hec- 
tares. Most of this tobacco is domesti- 
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cally cured and used for the manufacture 
of snuff. 

Annual consumption of tobacco and 
tobacco products reached an all-time 
high in 1944 and was estimated at 2,000,- 
000 kilograms of smoking tobacco, 35,- 
900,000 cigars, and 3,000,000,000 cigar- 
ettes, compared with approximately 1,- 
900,000 kilograms of smoking tobacco, 
20,000,000 cigars, and 2,000,000,000 cigar- 
ettes during the pre-war years. The 
value of 1944 sales, based on June sales 
valued at 34,000,000 crowns, is estimated 
at 400,000,000 crowns, which will yield a 
revenue of approximately 300,000,000 
crowns. 

The chief sources of imported tobacco 
supplies during the war years have been 
the United States, Brazil, Greece, Turkey, 
Bulgaria, Italy, and Russia. 

Two new types of cigarettes were in- 
troduced during the year 1944 by the 
Tobacco Monopoly. One has a reduced 
nicotine content and the other is similar 
to a brand which is sold at the rate of 
some 600,000,000 annually. The new 
type is likened more to a cigarillo than a 
cigarette. 

A new warehouse to serve the needs of 
the Norrland district is expected to be 
completed some time in 1945. A large 
modern factory is planed for Nassjo, 
while construction of the factory at 
Malmo has been postponed. 





North European 
Pulp and Paper 
Industries 


(Continued from p. 11) 


approximately 80,000 metric tons of 
unglossed newsprint. 

As of the middle of September, almost 
all Swedish shipments of paper in 1944 
had been on consignment to Germany. 
These exports which consisted chiefly of 
kraft spinning paper amounted to 31,000 
metric tons up to August 15. Orders for 
15,000 tons more of kraft spinning paper 
were received soon after that time. 

Denmark is reported to have pur- 
chased limited amounts of kraft and 
greaseproof papers and paperboard from 
Sweden late in November, and Switzer- 
land and Portugal took small quantities 
of various grades of paper. Exports via 
safe-conduct traffic to transoceanic mar- 
kets averaged about 10,000 metric tons 
per month during the first 9 months of 
1944, 


Conditions in Other Countries 


Little official information is available 
concerning pulp and paper prospects in 
other North European countries. The 
idea that Russia might absorb the major 
part of Finnish pulp output has been 
widely publicized. However, it is be- 
lieved that Russia is more interested in 
receiving reparations in the form of 
machinery and ships than in timber, 
wood pulp, and newsprint. This seem- 
ingly falls in line with Russia’s general 
Policy of building up its own industrial 
Capacities, but since no definite agree- 
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ments have been made in this direction, 
any general assumption at this time 
would be inadvisable. On the other 
hand, it is quite possible that exports of 
relatively large percentages of Finnish 
pulp and paper to world markets may be 
made for the foreign exchange benefit 
of Russia. 

Norway is still in a state of enemy 
occupation, and as such its pulp and 
paper future must remain a matter of 
conjecture. It seems plausible, however, 
that at least 1 or 2 years will be required 
to reestablish the industry on anything 
like a normal basis. 





Bretton Woods 
Proposals 


A Statement To Foreign Traders From 
the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce 


(Continued from p. 5) 


Besides, who can say, in view of the un- 
certainties ahead, what countries will 
have adequate reserves dnd what coun- 
tries will not? Only a general formula, 
applicable to all countries under the 
same conditions, can meet the problem 
of providing emergency exchange re- 
serves. 

(4) The question of separate institu- 
tions as opposed to two departments in 
a single institution may not be important 
in itself. The draft agreements provide 
that both the Bank and Fund shall be 
located in the United States, and it is 
envisaged that their managements would 
work closely together. However, sug- 
gestions that the proposals drafted at 
Bretton Woods be modified are im- 
portant, because 2 years were required 
to reach the present tentative agree- 
ments and new agreements would neces- 
sitate prolonged negotiations. Hence, a 
rejection of the proposals in their pres- 
ent form might mean that there would 
be no basis upon which to build a stable 
exchange mechanism during the critical 
transition period from war to peace and 
that any reasonable chance of freeing 
international trade of burdensome ex- 
change restrictions would probably be 
lost. On the positive side of the ques- 
tion, it may be pointed out that the Fund 
and the Bank were designed to meet es- 
sentially different problems requiring 
different approaches, different tech- 
niques, and different tools for their 
solution. 


It is not surprising that other coun- 
tries are awaiting the ratification of the 
United States before themselves acting 
upon the Bretton Woods proposals. The 
key role of the United States in the world 
economy makes its participation in an 
international stabilization agreement in- 
dispensable. Without the participation 
of the United States, the cauntries of the 
world will inevitably seek other solu- 
tions to their exchange problems and 
other means of insulating their econo- 
mies against the hitherto erratic fluctua- 
tions in the United States economy and 
the resulting rapid shifts in the amount 
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of dollars made available to foreign 
countries. Such action—in the direction 
of self-sufficiency programs, bilateral 
and regional trade and exchange agree- 
ments, restrictive exchange controls, and 
fluctuating rates of exchange—will be 
as damaging to United States foreign 
trade and the interests of the American 
foreign trader as they have been in the 
past. 

The United States is faced with a 
choice betwen aiding in the reestablish- 
ment of an international monetary sys- 
tem or attempting to deal with problems 
of foreign exchange on a catch-as-catch- 
can basis. There has been no interne- 
tional monetary system in the sense of 
a generally agreed-upon and workable 
set of rules since the old gold standard 
succumbed during the First World War. 
An acceptable substitute must embrace 
two essentials: (1) A relatively high de- 
gree of exchange stability so that foreign 
traders and investors may be reasonably 
assured against arbitrary, capricious, or 
competitive reductions in the exchange 
values of foreign currencies and (2) an 
adequate measure of international 
liquidity so that the proceeds of sales of 
goods and services and of ordinary in- 
vestment transactions can be transferred 
from country to country on a multi- 
lateral basis, without restriction or dis- 
crimination. The proposed Monetary 
Fund embodies both essentials in a skill- 
ful compromise among divergent na- 
tional points of view. 

The Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce believes that the Bretton 
Woods proposals should be acted upon 
favorably if the exchange problems of 
the transition period are to be success- 
fully met. To argue that a better plan 
could be devised is to defeat by intermi- 
nable debate a constructive proposal 
which itself provides for amendments in 
the light of actual experience with its 
operation. Whether action should wait 
upon the restoration of healthy national 
economies is a fruitless question. A 
healthy national economy requires a 
stable exchange system and a high and 
expanding level of international trans- 
actions. The Monetary Fund can help 
to create these necessary conditions. It 
should be given an opportunity to do so. 





Philatelic Notes 


GUATEMALA 


On December 21, 1944, in the presence 
of a gathering of representatives of the 
government, press, and the local phila- 
telic society, postage stamps commemo- 
rative of the First Central American 
Philatelic Exposition held in Guatemala 
from November 20 to November 27, 1938, 
were incinerated by the postal authori- 
ties. A total of 1,734,159 stamps were 
destroyed. 





The Ministry of Public Works of the 
Ecuadoran Government has announced 
that it intends to provide potable water 
for the city of Bahia, and other cities in 
the Province of Manabi, through the pur- 
chase of well-drilling equipment, accord- 
ing to the foreign press. 
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(Developments communicated to the 
Trade Controls Unit up to Monday, 
February 19, 1945.) * 


The Foreign Economic Administration 
has issued the following Current Export 
Bulletins: 


No. 601—Current Export Bulletin No. 
227, February 14, 1945. 
I. Removal of Additional Commodities from 
the Decentralization Plan 
A. Effective April 1, 1945, the commodities 
set forth in paragraph B below will be re- 
moved from the Decentralization Plan in 
effect for the American Republics listed 
below: 


Bolivia. Ecuador. 
Brazil. El Salvador. 
Chile. Haiti. 

Cuba. Nicaragua. 
Colombia. Panama. 
Costa Rica. Paraguay. 


Dominican Republic Peru, 

It is expected that a similar announcement 
concerning other American Republics will be 
published shortly. ‘ 

B. On and after April 1, 1945, exporters will 
no longer be required to obtain Import 
Recommendations* to accompany license 
applications to export to any of the countries 
named above any of the commodities listed 
below. However, the Foreign Economic Ad- 
ministration will endeavor to give preference 
insofar as possible to those applications which 
are accompanied by Import Recommenda- 
tions already issued. Exporters shall note 
that while these commodities no longer re- 
quire Import Recommendations, they will 
continue to be subject to quantity and other 
limitations of the War Production Board or 
other agencies. In addition, it should be 
carefully noted that the removal of these 
commodities from the Decentralization pro- 
cedure does not mean necessarily that they 
are in free supply, nor that they may be 
exported without an export license. 

Commodities to be removed from the De- 
centralization Plan for countries named 
above: 





| CMP 








Commodity | Code | Schedule B No. 
| No. 
Fourdrinier wire _- — 824 | 6086.90. 
Tacks and nails --| 715 | 6094.00, 6095.00, 
| 6439.98, 6479.98. 
Commodity Schedule B No. 
Wood and wood manufac- | 
tures: 
Balsa manufactures. 4299.00. 
Battery storage separators, 
blanks, etc_. _...| 4299.00. 

Dimension stock _- | 4299.00. 

Spool blanks __- | 4299.00. 

Wood blocks___ | 4299.00. 

Bungs, wood __- _.| 4299.00. 

Wood floor blocks___- | 4299.00. 

Wood paving blocks. 4299.00. 

Ladder stock _--- 4299.00. 

Shoe last blocks____ _- 4299.00. 

Wood match blocks__- 429.00. 

Shuttle blocks. __-_- 4299.00. 

Tank stock _- 4299.00. 

Rattan __---_- 4299.00 


4216.01 through 4228.00 
4230.00 through 4239.00 
4260.00, 4291.00, 4292.00. 

Wood, unmanufactured __--- | 4001.00 through 4034.00. 





*Preference Request Recommendation for 
Brazil. 
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Aran | 
II. Export Applications for Used Trucks 
A. The limted supply of used trucks avail- 

able for export necessitates the procedure in 

paragraph B below, which will provide suf- 
ficient time for thorough investigation of the 
essentiality of each proposed exportation. 

B. Effective immediately, all individual ex- 
port license applications on form FEA 419, 
covering used trucks must be submitted to 
the Foreign Economic Administration at 
least 45 days prior to the intended date of 
export. 

C. It is suggested that an applicant who 
would experience difficulty in disposing of a 
used truck should the license application be 
denied hold financial commitments in abey- 
ance until the license has heen issued. 


Ill. French India Included in Country 
Group G 


Effective immediately, French India (Pon- 
dichery, Karikal, Chandernagor, Mahe, and 
Yanaon) is included in Country Group G. 
All general license provisions applicable to 
Group G destinations are extended to in- 
clude Frencn India. The country number 
104 has been assigned to this destination. 


No. 602—Current Export Bulletin No. 228, 
February 1945 


FoREIGN ECONOMIC ADMINISTRATION POLICY FOR 
LICENSING COTTON AND RAYON PIECE Goops 
FOR CUBA AND MEXICo 


The Foreign Economic Administration is 
receiving numerous inquiries regarding the 
policy governing the licensing of cotton and 
rayon piece goods for shipment to Cuba and 
Mexico. As a result, this bulletin is being 
published so that all interested exporters will 
understand the treatment currently being 
given to export license applications covering 
exportations of these commodities to Cuba 
and Mexico. 


The Cuban and Mexican Problem 


The Foreign Economic Administration is 
currently receiving license applications for 
cotton and rayon piece goods in quantities 
which are approximately three times the 
amount allocated for exportation to these 
destinations. In an effort to distribute 
equitably the limited amount of material 
among the many applicants, the Foreign 
Economic Administration, after careful con- 
sideration and review of experience of the 
past year, adopted the following policy for 
issuing export licenses covering cotton and 
rayon piece goods for Cuba and Mexico. Ex- 
porters have been advised of their individ- 
ual shares as calculated under the estab- 
lished policy and are urged to limit their 
applications to these amounts. 


The Policy 


There are three aspects of the policy which 
the Foreign Economic Acministration is fol- 
lowing in granting licenses for cotton and 
rayon piece goods ' for shipment to Cuba and 
Mexico. One aspect deals with the traditional 
exporter; the second phase deals with pro- 
ducers who under existing War Production 
Board orders are required to set aside spe- 
cific percentages of their production for ex- 
port; and the third phase is concerned with 
new enterprises. 

Traditional Exporters: After certain deduc- 
tions for producers and new enterprises, the 
main portion of the quotas for Cuba and 
Mexico is eligible for distribution through 
exporters having a record of participation in 
the years 1941, 1942, and 1943. The prin- 





1The same policy also applied to cotton 
remnants. Rayon remnants are distussed 
below. 
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cipal factor in determining an _ exporter’s 
participation is the quantity shipped in the 
base period as determined from the export 
figures supplied to the Foreign Economic Aqd- 
ministration by the Bureau of Census (com- 
piled from export declarations). As an ex. 
ample, an exporter who in the base period 
shipped 5 percent cf the total United States 
exports to Cuba will be given a licensing 
limit up to 5 percent of the present Cuban 
quota after deductions are made to take care 
of new enterprises and producers. 

The Amounts Licensed to Producers: Be- 
cause existing War Production Board orders 
require producers to set aside a specified per- 
centage of their quarterly production for 
export, the Foreign Economic Administration 
determined that the licensing authority 
would not be used to prohibit such producers 
from exporting on their own account, if the 
so desire, a portion of the quantity set aside 
In calculating the maximum amounts which 
will be established as application limits for 
a particular producer for shipment to Cuba 
or Mexico, the total quantities required by 
War Production Board orders to be set aside 
by such a producer in each quarter is taken 
as a base figure. Against this figure is ap- 
plied the percentage which the Cuban or 
Mexican quota bears to the total export 
allocation. The resulting figure is halved 
and, thus reduced, becomes the limit beyond 
which the Foreign Economic Administration 
will not approve licenses for a particular pro- 
ducer. It is to be explained that the 50 per- 
cent factor was introduced in order to pre- 
serve for distribution through traditional 
exporters an amount at least equal to that 
which the particular producer was permitted 
to export directly. At the present time only 
a few producers have elected to engage in 
direct exporting. Consequently the amounts 
of goods licensed under this aspect of the 
policy have equalled only a relatively small 
percentage of the Cuban and Mexican quotas. 

New Enterprises: A certain amount of goods 
not to exceed 10 percent of the particular 
country’s quota is reserved for the participa- 
tion of new enterprises. A “new enterprise” 
is defined as an exporter who does not have 
a record of participation® in the particular 
market during the base period. At present, 
the licensing limit for any one new enter- 
prise does not exceed 800 linear yards of rayon 
per year for Mexico, 1440 linear yards of rayon 
per year for Cuba, and 2,000 linear yards of 
cotton piece goods per year for each country. 
These quantities are licensed until the 
amount reserved for new enterprises is ex- 
hausted. Persons receiving a license under 
this procedure cannot expect to have a second 
license validated until all other applications 
in the same category have, been processed. 


Applications by Agents 


No amounts are licensed to converters in 
their capacity as converters nor will licenses 
be issued to agents, brokers, or freight for- 
warders in such capacities. Applications filed 
by agents on behalf of named principals will 
be considered on the basis of the participa- 
tion to which the principal is entitled. 
Converters, agents, brokers, or freight for- 
warders will, however, be permitted to par- 
ticipate on the basis of quantities which they 
exported as principals for their own account 
during the base period. 


Rayon Remnants 


Closely allied with the piece goods problem 
is the problem of rayon remnants (see par- 
ticularly Current Export Bulletin No. 219, 
Part III (Announcement 592 in ForEIGN Com- 
MERCE WEEKLY for January 6)). Prior to Oc- 
tober 1, 1944, rayon remnants were not under 
allocation * and accordingly a nonrestrictive 
licensing policy was followed. It appeared, 
however, that this policy resulted in certain 
dislocations in textile marketing to the detri- 
ment of American exports. Consequently, 
rayon remnants are now licensed within the 
limitations of a quota. This necessitates 


2 In the type of textile (i. e. cotton or rayon) 
for which an application is filed. 

*Cotton remnants were under allocation 
during the last two quarters of 1944, and still 
remain under allocation. 
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the licensing of remnants for ex- 
PS counts which bear a normal rela- 
tionship to quantities of piece goods now 
peing exported to Cuba and Mexico. 
Proposals for licensing policies, other than 
that outlined above, have been suggested for 
consideration by the Foreign Economic Ad- 
ministration. They have all been carefully 
reviewed but it has been concluded that the 
above policy is more likely to effect an 
equitable distribution of textiles than any 
other suggested procedure. The results of 
the application of this policy will be reviewed 
constantly. If it does not prove successful, 
the Foreign Economic Administration is 
ready to effect whatever modifications may 
be necessary. 





Teaching United 
States Methods 
Builds Trade 


(Continued from p. 10) 


homeland. These attempts have been 
surprisingly successful, owing to the 
many variations of climate and terrain in 
this vast nation. 


A Successful Project 


What this opportunity for training in 
the United States means to these young 
men, and what use they are making of 
their opportunity, is a separate story in 
itself for each of the trainees. 

However, the story of Carlos may well 
serve as an illustration: No work was 
too hard for Carlos. He applied for 
training in rubber processing, especially 
in rebuilding damaged tires. He was 
sent to a tire and rubber factory in Ohio, 
where he was assigned to a “production 
squadron.” Men in this squadron, being 
trained to serve as foreman, work at 
every job in every department of the fac- 
tory and simultaneously receive tech- 
nical instruction in classrooms three 
times a week for 24 months. 

Of the group of 56 in the entering class, 
Carlos and three others—the latter being 
North Americans—were the only ones to 
complete successfully the rigorous 2-year 
course! Carlos was the first young man 
from the other Americas to undertake 
the training at this factory. The first 
5 months .at the plant, Carlos worked 
without a day off. Sometimes he worked 
on day shifts, sometimes on night shifts. 
His record and amiable disposition made 
him so popular that the company officials 
asked for 20 additional trainees. 

This is what young Carlos said about 
his training experience when he returned 
to Washington to make out his final 
report before his departure home: “I 
had never been in a factory and had 
hever done any manual work until I ar- 
rived at the factory in At first, 
things were very strange to me. Looking 
back, it is my conviction that this method 
of practical training you have in the 
United States is the best way to learn 
industrial processes. Now that I have 
learned how to do things myself, I shall 
be better able to teach others. 

“I also gained a valuable experience 
working and living with the average 
citizen in your country. Seeing him 
daily and visiting him as a friend in his 
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NorTE.—Averages are based on actual selling rates for sight drafts on New York, in units of foreign currency, per dollar, 


with the following exception: Cuba—United States dollar to the peso. The 


peso of the Dominican Republic, the 


Guatemalan quetzal, and the Panamanian balboa are linked to the dollar at 1 to 1; the Haitian gourde is fixed at 5 
gourdes to a dollar. 











Average rate Latest available quotation 
Approxi- 
Country | Unit quoted Type of exchange October mate 
1942 (an- | 1943 (an- 944 Rate equiva- Date 
nual) nual) (monthly) a - 
currency 
Argentina.| Paper peso._| Official A_.........._- 3. 7; 3. 73 3. 73 3. 73 $0. 2681 | Nov. 30, 1944 
3 SSR 4. 23 4.23 4. 23 4. 23 . 2364 Do. 
i a ae ee 4.94 4.94 4.94 4.94 . 2024 Do. 
RN eee eye 4. 06 4.0321 | 4.03 . 2482 Do. 
Bolivia_...| Boliviano. ..| Controlled. ........_- 46. 46 42.91 | 42.42 42. 42 . 0236 Do. 
Eee 49. 66 45.42 | 54.15 57. 00 . 0175 Do. 
Brazil. _...| Cruzeiro !.__| Official wale 16. 50 16. 50 | 5 16. 50 16. 50 . 0606 | Sept. 11, 1944 
Free market..........- 19. 64 19.63 | 519.565 | 19.50 . 0513 Do. 
Special free market-._. 20. 52 20. 43 | § 20.15 20. 00 . 0500 | . De. 
Chile...... PONG s 5 0 nck) eis danede 19. 37 19.37 | 19.37 19. 37 .0516 | Dec. 31, 1944 
Export draft. .......-- 25. 00 25.00 | 25.00 25. 00 . 0400 Do. 
Free market........... 31.75 32.37 | 31.78 31. 83 . 0314 Do 
go i 31. 13 31.00 | 31.00 31. 00 0323 
Colombia_. Picakser Commercial bank--__- 1.75 1.75 1.75 1.746 5727 | Nov. 30, 1944 
Bank of Republic. ---- 1.76 1.76 1.76 1. 755 5698 
Oe ate 1.77 1.76 1.75 1.75 . 5714 Do 
Costa Rica.| Colon.._.__. Uncontrolled........-- 5.71 5.65 5. 69 5. 68 . 1761 Do 
Controlled. ..........- 5. 62 5. 62 5. 62 5. 62 .1779 Do. 
Cuba...... 3 hoe _.. SS See 1. 00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.0000 | Dec. 31,1944 
Ecuador-...| Sucre .-.| Central Bank (official) 14. 39 14.10 | 14.10 (613.77 . 0726 | Jan. 11, 1945 
Honduras..| Lempira....} Official............._.. 2. 04 2. 04 2. 04 2. 04 . 4902 | Dec. 31, 1944 
Mexico....| Peso. ......- i. =e Tt 4.85 4.85 4. 85 4.85 . 2062 Do 
Nicaragua.| Cordoba....| Official..............-- 5. 00 5. 00 5. 00 5. 00 . 2000 | Jan. 6, 1945 
_ __ ERE Maen 5.16 5. 88 6. 60 - 1515 Do. 
Paraguay..| Paper peso..| Official..... .......__- Rs ff Or AERO see 
oO a ES Se Free ies 3.10 3.12 3.12 . 3205 | Nov. 25, 1944 
ee RS =O PRRs 6. 50 6. 50 6. 50 6. 50 . 1538 | Nov. 30, 1944 
Salvador..| Colon...... |-..-. en 2. 50 2. 50 2. 50 2. 50 . 4000 Do. 
Uruguay...| Peso........ Controlled _.._.....--- 1.90 1.90 1.90 1.90 . 5263 | Dec. 31, 1944 
| AS ae eS 1.90 1.90 1.90 1.90 . 5263 0. 
Venezuela.| Bolivar. --__- 3 | eee 3. 35 3. 35 3. 35 3. 35 . 2985 | Nov. 30, 1944 
Ud dnc nacackaunaaiee 3. 45 [3. 35 3. 35 3. 35 . 2085 Do. 





























! Under law of Oct. 6, 1942, the cruzeiro became the unit of currency, replacing the milreis. Since Nov. 1, 1942, ex- 
change quotations have been in terms of cruzeiros and centavos to the dollar. 


2 Disponibilidades proprias (private funds). 


’ Used until Nov. 7, when the paper peso was replaced by the guarani. 

4 New currency unit instituted as of Nov. 8, 1943. Paraguayan central bank establishes a “‘legal rate’ from which 
buying and selling rates may vary by 1 percent. , Since July 13, 1944, the legal rate has been fixed at 3.09 guaranies to the 
dollar, resulting in buying and selling rates of 3.059 and 3.121, respectively. 


5 August 1944 average. 


* A decree of November 18, 1944, fixed basic central bank buying and selling rates at 13.40 and 13.50 sucres to the 
dollar respectively, but the imposition at the same time of a 2 percent charge on all exchange transactions has resulted 


ineffective buying and selling rates of 13.132 and 13.77. 


Note.—Special rates apply to automotive equipment and agricultural machinery imported from the United States 


into Argentina 


* 





home, I had a most excellent opportu- 
nity to get acquainted with the way of 
life in the United States. I also tried 
to give my North American friends a 
better idea of what the other Americas 
are like and what our way of life is down 
there.” 

The case of Carlos is not unique. On 
the contrary, it is typical of the out- 
Standing records many of the trainees 
have made for themselves. Further- 
more, it exemplifies the two-way ex- 
change of ideas, knowledge, and skills 
that permeates the training program. 
When each trainee arrives in the United 
States, the training administration’s 
staff in Washington impresses upon him 
that he has two responsibilities. “You’ve 
got to bring part of your country up 
here,” the trainee is told, “and you’ve got 
to take part of our country back home 
with you.” 

This pattern of training and the pro- 
cedures and staff organized to handle it 
have been found to answer the needs of 
various governmental agencies in this 


country and in foreign countries and of 
private industry here and abroad for 
specialized services in connection with 
other training projects. Early in 1942, 
the services of the training unit were 
enlisted in connection with a Paraguayan 
bankers’ mission to the United States, 
sponsored by the Office of Inter-Amer- 
ican Affairs. At the same time, the unit’s 
name was changed to Inter-American 
Training Administration. Subsequently, 
some 50 projects, besides the Inter- 
American Trade Scholarship, involving 
training in the Inter-American field, 
were assumed by the training adminis- 
tration. Approximately 2,000 individuals 
were handled in these projects, of whom 
some 1,000 were brought to the United 
States. 


Services Expanded 


In June 1943, the Inter-American 
Training Administration was transferred 
from the Office of Inter-American Af- 
fairs to the Inter-American Develop- 
ment Commission, parent body of na- 
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tional commissions of irter-American 
development in the 21 American repub- 
lics. Meanwhile, the Inter-American 
Training Administration began to receive 
requests from responsible business and 
government groups that the scope of its 
services, as originally defined, be ex- 
pended to function on a world-wide 
basis and be made available for programs 
relating to post-war plans. 

In order to obtain a reliable index with 
regard to the reactions of United States 
businessmen to the training program, 
the National ‘Foreign Trade Council, in 
October 1943, was asked to initiate an 
inquiry to its membership. The Council 
returned a report that it was the unani- 
mous opinion of its Education Committee 
that the work of the training adminis- 
tration could most effectively be carried 
on by an independent, nonprofit mem- 
bership corporation, recognized by the 
United States Government, but having 
on its board businessmen interested in 
this particular type of vocational edu- 
cation. 

Accordingly, with the approval and 
cooperation of the Inter-American De- 
velopment Commission and the Office of 
Inter-American Affairs, the staff, facili- 
ties, and commitments of the Inter- 
American Training Administration were 
converted into a nonprofit membership 
corporation under the laws of the State 
of Delaware, with the name Interna- 
tional Training Administration, Inc., 
having headquarters in Washington. A 
board of. directors representative of gov- 
ernment, Management, and labor was 
elected. They are: William L. Batt, Wil- 
liam A. M. Burden, James B. Carey, 
James S. Carson, Elliott S. Hanson (ex 
officio), Harrison Jones, Julius G. Luhr- 
sen, Robert J. Lynch, Clark H. Minor, 
John C. McClintock, Charles P. McCor- 
mick, Joseph C. Rovensky, and Robert J. 
Watt. 

The International Training Adminis- 
tration, looking to the future, seeks to 
foster and assist international programs 
of practical, technical, and professional 
training conducted in the United States, 
by foreign or domestic organizations, 
governments, private enterprises, foun- 
dations, and others. Being essentially 
a service-type institution to handle de- 
tails of training, it neither finances pro- 
grams nor provides the actual training. 
However, the International Training Ad- 
ministration does feel that it integrates 
in one organization such standards and 
services as are essential to the success- 
ful conduct of international training 
programs. 

The chairman of the board of direc- 
tors, Clark H. Minor, speaking before the 
other members of the board recently, said 
the experience of his company had been 
that its representatives abroad who had 
been trained in the United States were 
appreciative of the training they had re- 
ceived and were good friends of the 
United States. Declaring that the best 
way for the United States to increase its 
foreign trade is to raise the standard of 
living and increase the appreciation of 
good commercial and industrial stand- 
ards in countries less developed indus- 
trially than the United States, Mr. Minor 
continued: 
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— Contributors’ 
Column 


Henry F. Chalmers (“Current Trends 
in Foreign Trade Policies: Review of 
1944”) —See the February 10 issue of 
FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY. 


Jacques Kunstenaar (“U. S. Trade 
With American Republics in the First 
Half of 1944”).—See the February 19, 
1944, issue of this magazine. 


Joltn C. McClintock (“Teaching U. S. 
Methods Builds Trade’’).—See the July 
3, 1943, issue of this magazine. 


Grant Olson (“North European Pulp 
and Paper Industries—Current Supply 
Conditions”).—See the June 17, 1944, 
issue of this magazine. 





“T envisage training programs to be ar- 
ranged by the International Training 
Administration through which ambitious 
nationals of other countries will learn 
the best business, commercial, and indus- 
trial standards available in the United 
States. These trainees will return home 
our best ambassadors, opening up new 
markets for us. We should remember 
that the only asset of any value is the 
human asset of understanding. Other 
assets—such as currency, for instance— 
can be revalued. There is no question 
but that the International Training Ad- 
ministration will serve to promote better 
trade and cultural relations between 
the United States and other friendly 
nations.” 


Bretton Woods 
Proposals 


The President’s Message to Congress 





(Continued from p. 4) 


fore wealth. It will also make possible 
the servicing of foreign investments. 

Almost no one in the modern world 
produces what he eats and wears and 
lives in. It is only by the division of 
labor among people and among geo- 
graphic areas with all their varied re- 
sources, and by the increased all-around 
production which specialization makes 
possible, that any modern country can 
sustain its present population. It is 
through exchange and trade that effi- 
cient production in large units becomes 
possible. To expand the trading circle, 
to make it richer, more competitive, more 
varied, is a fundamental contribution to 
everybody’s health and welfare. 

It is time for the United States to take 
the lead in establishing the principle of 
economic cooperation as the foundation 
for expanded world trade. We propose 
to do this, not by setting up a super- 
government, but by international nego- 
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tiation and agreement, directed to the 
improvement of the monetary instity- 
tions of the world and of the laws that 
govern trade. We have done a goog 
deal in those directions in the last ten 
years under the Trade Agreements Act 
of 1934 and through the stabilization 
fund operated by our Treasury. But 
our present enemies were powerful in 
those years too, and they devoted alj 
their efforts not to international collabo. 
ration, but to autarchy, and economic 
warfare. When victory is won we must 
be ready to go forward rapidly on a wide 
front. We all know very well that this 
will be a long and complicated business, 

A good start has been made. The 
United Nations Monetary Conference at 
Bretton Woods has taken a long step 
forward on a matter of great practical 
importance to us all. The Conference 
submitted a plan to create an Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund which will put an 
end to monetary chaos. The Fund is a 
financial institution to preserve stability 
and order in the exchange rates between 
different moneys. It does not create g 
single money for the world; neither we 
nor anyone else is ready to do that. 
There will still be a different money in 
each country, but with the Fund in op- 
eration the value of each currency in 
international trade will remain compar- 
atively stable. Changes in the value of 
foreign currencies will be made only af- 
ter careful consideration by the Fund of 
the factors involved. Furthermore, and 
equally important, the Fund Agreement 
establishes a code of agreed principles for 
the conduct of exchange and currency 
affairs. In a nutshell, the Fund Agree- 
ment spells the difference between a 
world caught again in the maelstrom of 
panic and economic warfare culminating 
in war—as in the 1930’s—or a world in 
which the members strive for a better 
life through mutual trust, cooperation, 
and assistance. The choice is ours. 

I therefore recommend prompt action 
by the Congress to provide the subscrip- 
tion of the United States to the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund, and the legis- 
lation necessary for our membership in 
the Fund. 

The International Fund and Bank to- 
gether represent one of the most sound 
and useful proposals for international 
collaboration now before us. On the 
other hand, I do not want to leave with 
you the impression that these proposals 
for the Fund and Bank are perfect in 
every detail. It may well be that the ex- 
perience of future years will show us how 
they can be improved. I do wish to make 
it clear, however, that these Articles of 
Agreement are the product of the best 
minds that 44 nations could master. 
These men, who represented nations 
from all parts of the globe, nations in all 
stages of economic development, nations 
with different political and economic 
philosophies, have reached an accord 
which is presented to you for your con- 
sideration and approval. It would be 4 
tragedy if differences of opinion on minor 
details should lead us to sacrifice the 
basic agreement achieved on the major 
problems. 

Nor do I want to leave with you the 
impression that the Fund and the Bank 
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are all that we will need to solve the 
economic problems which will face the 
United Nations when the war is over. 
There are other problems which we will 
be called upon to solve. It is my expec- 
tation that other proposals will shortly 
be ready to submit to you for your con- 
sideration. These will include the es- 
tablishment of the Food and Agricul- 
tural Organization of the United Nations, 
proadening and strengthening of the 
Trade Agreements Act of 1934, interna- 
tional agreement for the reduction of 
trade barriers, the control of cartels and 
the orderly marketing of world surpluses 
of certain commodities, a revision of the 
Export-Import Bank, and an interna- 
tional oil agreement, as well as proposals 
in the field of civil aviation, shipping and 
radio and wire communications. It will 
also be necessary, of course, to repeal 
the Johnson Act. 


In this message I have recommended 
for your consideration the immediate 
adoption of the Bretton Woods Agree- 
ments and suggested other measures 
which will have to be dealt with in the 
near future. They are all parts of a 
consistent whole. That whole is our 
hope for a secure and fruitful world, a 
world in which plain people in all coun- 
tries can work at tasks which they do 
well, exchange in peace the products of 
their labor, and work out their several 
destinies in security and peace; a world 
in which governments, as their major 
contribution to the common welfare are 
highly and effectively resolved to work 
together in practical affairs, and to guide 
all their actions by the knowledge that 
any policy or act that has effects abroad 
must be considered in the light of those 
effects. 

The point in history at which we stand 
is full of promise and of danger. The 
world will either move toward unity and 
widely shared prosperity or it will move 
apart into necessarily competing eco- 
nomic blocs. We have a chance, we 
citizens of the United States, to use our 
influence in favor of a more united and 
cooperating world. Whether we do so 
will determine, as far as it is in our 
power, the kind of lives our grand- 
children can live. 


FRANKLIN D ROOSEVELT 


THE WHITE HOUSE, 
February 12, 1945. 





Demand for Bermuda’s Lily 
Bulbs 


In 1943 there was a good demand from 
the United States for lily bulbs, Bermu- 
da's chief export commodity. Ship- 
ments in that year totaled 700,000 bulbs, 
aS compared with 755,000 bulbs in 1942. 
Replantings aggregated 1,200,000, the 
Same as in 1942. 





; Production of white arsenic in Peru 
increased to 385 metric tons in 1943, 
compared with 7 in 1942. Practically the 
entire amount was exported in 1943, 
whereas only 3 tons were shipped in 1942. 
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City and the beautiful Chapultepec Park 
with its 1,000-year-old ahuehuete trees. 
Hotel accommodations are already at a 
premium, and many tourists as well as 
some of the regular guests are being 
asked to seek other quarters for the dura- 
tion of the meeting. 

Streetcar employees of the Compania 
de Tranvias de Mexico, S. A. declared a 
strike in Mexico City on the evening of 
February 3, but immediate intervention 
in the conflict by the Department of the 
Federal District prevented the disruption 
of this important service. Properties and 
equipment of the company were taken 
over by the authorities, and the workers 
continued at their tasks under an agree- 
ment that their pay would be increased 
provisionally by 2 pesos each per day. 
During the week following the interven- 
tion streetcars operated normally, and, 
although negotiations were in progress, 
no satisfactory settlement was reached. 

The Ericsson Telephone Co. workers 
were continuing their threat to interrupt 
wire communications throughout the Re- 
public on February 14. Up to February 
10 no solution of the problem has been 
reached in the discussions between com- 
pany officials and employees. 

A plan to alleviate traffic congestion in 
Mexico City, to cost approximately 30,- 
000,000 pesos, is reported by the press to 
be under study. The improvement would 
apply to the central or business section 
of the community and would consist of 
six strategically located parking struc- 
tures complete with ramps and other 
services. Private capitalists are being in- 
vited by the city to undertake the enter- 
prise, which will include the purchase 
and demolition of existing edifices and 
the erection of new ones. 

Favorable reports were received from 
farming areas during the first week in 
February. Wheat planting was under 
way with indications that a greater area 
would be put into cultivation than last 
year, but cotton plantings were expected 
to be smaller. 

Coffee harvesting and marketing were 
proceeding normally and sugar grinding 
was continuing into its third month. 
Estimates are for about 410,000 metric 
tons of refined sugar for the season. 

Winter vegetables were being exported 
in record volume to the United States. 
Total shipments up to February 10 
amounted to approximately 3,000 car- 
loads, compared with less than 2,000 cars 
last season. Tomatoes continued to rep- 
resent a high proportion of the total. 
Prices for tomatoes are less favorable 
than for the two preceding seasons, but 
are still fairly remunerative. 


Venezuela 


(From the U. S. Embassy, Caracas) 


Additional shipping services to Ven- 
ezuela from New York and New Orleans 
increased imports to more than 600,000 
metric tons during 1944, an amount 
which was more than double the entries 
during each of the 2 preceding years and 
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was exceeded only by the 702,000 tons im- 
ported during 1939. Entries from the 
United States rose to the unprecedented 
level of 515,000 tons, or 86 percent of the 
total compared with 53 percent in 1939. 
Of the tonnage imported from the United 
States, supplies for the oil industry and 
construction materials, including cement 
and iron and steel, accounted for ap- 
proximately 50 percent. 

Petroleum production during January 
was restricted to between 729,000 and 
765,000 barrels daily, owing to the con- 
tinued congestion of storage facilities. 
During the month negotiations were 
held among several oil companies pro- 
ducing in Venezuela, looking toward the 
joint construction of a road from Puerto 
de la Cruz to El Sombrero. If carried 
out, this project will contribute greatly 
to Venezuela’s highway transportation 
system by making possible rapid com- 
munication between Caracas and the oil- 
producing centers in the eastern part of 
the country. 

The organization in January of Rayon 
Venezolana, S. A., which is capitalized 
at 3,600,000 bolivares ‘(approximately 
$1,200,000) , aroused keen interest among 
the textile trades. The corporation 
plans to initiate the domestic manufac- 
ture of viscose fibers and yarns, with a 
daily production of 1,500 kilograms of 
150-denier yarn. 

Owing to an anticipated sugar short- 
age of 11,000 tons, the National Supply 
Commission subjected sugar to price fix- 
ing regulations February 5 and imposed 
restrictions on wholesale and retail 
transactions, in an effort to assure an 
equitable distribution of stocks. 

A new mining law enacted December 
28, 1944, was published January 18 of this 
year, The new legislation simplified the 
method of granting concessions and the 
system of taxation thereon, and is ex- 
pected to facilitate the granting of nu- 
merous applications for concessions, on 
which action has been withheld pending 
its promulgation. 

TACA de Venezuela modified its flight 
schedules slightly, principally by increas- 
ing the frequency of flights to points on 
the north coast, east of Caracas. An air- 
port at Elorza, in the State of Apure, was 
opened to domestic traffic January 17. 


Guatemala 


(From the U. S. Embassy, Guatemala) 


The semiofficial price-control commit- 
tee organized to combat inflation has sug- 
gested to the Government that it import 
corn to sell at popular prices, that land 
and state-owned properties be parceled 
out to farmers for planting basic food- 
stuffs, that short-term food crops be 
planted on National farm lands at Gov- 
ernment expense, that rural credits be 
provided to increase foodstuffs produc- 
tion, and that rationing control be 
adopted for articles the prices of which 
are fixed by Government action. The 
Government responded by ordering that 
lands on Government-intervened farms 
should be immediately planted to beans 
which mature in 4 months, and it is ex- 
pected that this would mean a substantial 
addition to the foodstuffs supply. An- 
nouncement in the local press of the sale 
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by Government-owned sugar mills to the 
Costa Rican Government of 1,000,000 
pounds of refined sugar gave rise to some 
hoardings and a short speculative upward 
price flurry in the domestic sugar market, 
but with the Government’s prompt an- 
nouncement that the crop is to continue 
for domestic needs and that no further 
exports will be licensed, the sugar situa- 
tion has returned to normal. The Mu- 
nicipality of Guatemala has placed beans 
on sale in the city markets at 5 cents 
per pound to control speculation. The 
United Fruit Co. has offered gratis to 
small farmers the use of 600 acres of 
irrigated lands for planting corn and 
beans for May harvest. 

The Consorcio Salinero, the large salt 
producers’ combine, was declared a mo- 
nopoly in restraint of trade, therefore 
unconstitutional, and was dissolved as of 
March 31, 1945. 3 

The 64-year-old Banco de Occidente in 
Quetzaltenango with authorized capital 
of 5,000,000 quetzales, 650,000 quetzales 
paid in capital, reopened for general 
banking business after 12 years of closed 
doors under Government intervention of 
its affairs. The Legislative Assembly, by 
degree No. 36, disapproved the govern- 
mental decree No. 42 issued by the Revo- 
lutionary Council of Government which 
would have permitted directors of the 
Banco Central to conduct private busi- 
ness transactions with their bank. 

Radiotelephone communications were 
established between Coatepeque, which 
has a 150-watt central broadcasting sta- 
tion, and the Colomba section in the De- 
partment of Quetzaltenango and with 
Pajapita in San Marcos. 

Several large fires occurred in Guate- 
mala City: the Feltrin sawmill and shop 
near the center of the city suffered an 
uninsured loss estimated at 300,000 quet- 
zales, and a fire in the heart of the busi- 
ness section began in and destroyed a 
restaurant, the night club “Granada,” 
and adjacent buildings, the total losses 
being estimated at 110,000 quetzales, of 
which 50,000 was covered by insurance. 

The first Municipal Health and Sani- 
tary Control Office has opened in Guate- 
mala. When the tax on domestic-made 
matches was reduced by 50 percent and 
the new local factory was thus enabled to 
open its doors, available stocks were 
quickly exhausted. The newly created 
Cabinet posts of Secretary of Economy 
and Secretary of Public Health and So- 
cial Welfare were filled and these execu- 
tive departments began to function. A 
Government Tire Distributors Commit- 
tee was formed to exercise more rigid 
control, in view of the increasing scarcity 
of tires, which had caused great concern 
to the authorities for highway mainte- 
nance work and for the truck transport 
of domestic foodstuffs and for moving 
the coffee crop. The expense of main- 
taining the Chiquimula Canal was de- 
clared an extravagance and as a National 
project was ordered discontinued. 

Relatively large blocks of coffee were 
auctioned by the Guatemalan Govern- 
ment at prices ranging from 13.17 to 
13.45 quetzales per quintal without sack, 
placed at the nearest interior railway 
station. Coffee exports by the 27th of 
the month had totaled since the begin- 
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ning of the current quota year 97,767 
bags of 60 kilograms—84,350 to the 
United States and 13,417 to Switzerland. 
Authorized and pending shipment on 
January 27 were 108,427 bags for the 
United States and 4,265 for nonquota 
destinations, and coffee in the ports 
totaled 66,654 bags. 

Ocean-borne merchandise landed at 
Puerto Barrios in previous months in 
transit via the National Railways of Cen- 
tral America for El Salvador had by the 
month-end not moved, due to the closure 
of the Guatemala-El] Salvador frontier. 
Medicinals, drugs, and other articles 
much needed in El Salvador, as well as 
sea mail, are included in this freight jam. 





F oreign Trade 
Policies 


(Continued from p. 8) 


appears intended to protect certain 
branches of Mexican industry developed 
during the war, and partly as a revenue 
measure. None of the products in- 
cluded in the United States-Mexican 
Trade Agreement of 1942 were affected 
by this decree. 


MEASURES OF LONGER-TERM BEARING 


Suggestive of preliminary planning for 
the period after the war were the meas- 
ures taken during the past year by sev- 
eral of the American republics. Pri- 
marily, these measures seem part of the 
general programs now under active con- 
sideration by many governments, in 
Latin America and elsewhere, for pro- 
moting by various means greater indus- 
trialization and diversification. Inci- 
dentally, however, they sometimes in- 
volve plans for reducing the cost of im- 
porting productive equipment or, on the 
other hand, for limiting the possibilities 
for the renewed sale in their markets of 
certain products formerly imported. 

Thus, in April, Cuba authorized a 3- 
year duty exemption for imports of ma- 
chinery and accessories from the United 
States for the establishment of new in- 
dustries. Primarily intended for indus- 
tries not manufacturing articles already 
produced in Cuba, duty exemption is 
possible also for machinery to be used in 
existing industries, if they are producing 
less than 30 percent of the quantity 
needed for the consumption of the coun- 
try. This privilege is accompanied by a 
provision for price regulation of the 
products of new industries, in the 
general interest. 

In May 1944, the Chilean Government 
promulgated the conditions under which 
customs privileges are to be granted for 
the entry of machinery for new in- 
dustries, for which general authoriza- 
tion had earlier been vested in the 
President.’ This exemption was to be 
granted only on future importations for 
new plants to manufacture products 


‘Originally announced as including duty- 
free entry, the exemption was later defined 
as applying only to certain taxes on imports 
other than the basic duties. 
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from domestic raw materials which met 
certain conditions. The new industries 
must (1) not be already established jn 
the country, or (2) meet domestic needs 
which cannot be filled by plants already 
established, or (3) produce or transform 
domestic copper, iron, or steel of national 
origin. The President of Chile is to de. 
cide as to the most suitable project in 
each case, and to determine the zone in 
which the new industries shall be estab- 
lished. An interesting condition set 
upon these exemptions is that the 
charges normally applying may be col- 
lected when the President determines 
that the recorded profits of the industry 
permit their payment. 

Argentina also authorized or extended 
import duty exemptions on various prod- 
ucts to aid domestic industrialization 
projects. A number of other countries 
of Latin America, notably Brazil, have 
for some time carried on their statute 
books authority for selective duty exemp- 
tions or reductions on the importation 
of designated types of industrial 
equipment. 

Of wider potential significance was 
the Argentine executive decree issued in 
June, and presented as designed to de- 
velop and protect national industries. 
Three methods are contemplated: (1) 
Additional import duties, for the en- 
couragement of new industries or pro- 
tection of existing industries against 
“dumping”: (2) import quotas and, if 
necessary, prohibitions on imports; and 
(3) subsidies. The original authority is 
intended not to exceed a period of 5 
years. The practical significance of this 
decree can be judged only by the way 
it may be implemented. 


CONTINUATION OF EMERGENCY 
MEASURES INTO THE POST-WAR 
PERIOD 


Permit-System Potentialities 


The spread of import license systems 
to additional foreign countries during 
the past year or so, notably in Latin 
America, and the extension of foreign 
exchange controls, which many of them 
have operated in some form since the 
1930’s, may represent simply transitional 
or precautionary measures or may have 
more disquieting implications. They 
have the potentialities, if continued be- 
yond the emergency period as purely 
unilateral measures, of developing into 
means of materially restricting imports 
after the most urgent wartime shortages 
have been made up, or of encouraging 
uneconomic _ self-sufficiency through 
shielding new industries and old against 
the competition of renewed imports from 
the old-established sources. 

Those possibilities are enhanced by 
the fact that the terms of the authority 
of most import permit or exchange li- 
censing systems are quite broad, and 
seldom are any definite criteria an- 
nounced for their application. Their 
practical operation would apparently 
depend largely upon the discretion of the 
administering officials, since there 1s 
usually no provision requiring prior leg- 
islative approval of the application of 
such import restrictions to particular 
products or sources. 
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British and French Preferences 


Somewhat similar concern has been 
expressed with regard to the possible 
continuation into the post-war period 
of the preferential licensing systems 
which, since early in the war, have been 
superimposed upon the pre-war duty 
preferences among the various parts of 
the British Empire, or at least those in 
the sterling pool, as emergency measures 
to reserve their foreign exchange re- 
sources, principally of dollars, for the 
most essential wartime requirements. 
As earlier noted, Canada, British India 
and to a limited extent Australia and 
Bermuda, appear to be the only British 
areas which have taken action thus far, 
as their exchange situations eased, to 
relax the license restrictions earlier im- 
posed, under which orders could not be 
placed in nonsterling countries for 
many classes of goods if they were at all 
obtainable from sterling or Empire 
sources. 

If these preferential license restric- 
tions of the various British countries, 
plus the pre-war tariff preferences, con- 
tinue on anything like their present basis 
into the post-war period, they are ca- 
pable of constituting strong instruments 
for reserving Empire commercial mar- 
kets more exclusively than ever for other 
Empire countries, and for affording hid- 
den protection to war-stimulated local 
industries by holding down the resump- 
tion of lower-cost importations from the 
United States or other nonsterling coun- 
tries. In the aggregate, such a pro- 
longed carry-over of wartime expedients 
may seriously obstruct the full-bodied 
restoration and expansion of interna- 
tional trade, which is generally recog- 
nized as essential to the recovery and 
prosperity of all peoples. 

Within the French Empire, where a 
trade preferential system existed before 
the war second only to that in the British 
Empire, a number of steps taken during 
the past year or so, under the exigencies 
of the war, may prove of material im- 
portance later on. Noteworthy have 
been: the large degree of local tariff 
autonomy which the French Committee 
for National Liberation has promised 
Indo-China, upon liberation; the sus- 
pension of the schedule of import sur- 
taxes on goods of non-French origin into 
French West Africa; and, on the other 
hand, the declarations of French spokes- 
men that closer integration will be 
sought after the war between France and 
its colonies. 


Bulk Buying and Official Trading 


Bulk buying of certain basic commodi- 
ties, or other centralized handling of 
imports in particular lines through gov- 
ernmental agencies, is another type of 
exceptional trade arrangement that has 
been widely resorted to by various coun- 
tries under the exigencies of the war, and 
which some countries have already 
shown signs of desiring to continue in a 
Measure beyond the war. 

The possibility that a number of the 
countries of continental Europe may 
concentrate their post-war foreign trade 
in governmental hands, which has 
emerged in the preliminary expressicns 
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of attitude on the part of certain of their 
spokesmen, has received a good deal of 
public attention during the past year. 
It seems still too early, however, to judge 
how far such tendencies are likely to be 
translated into concrete measures when 
the countries involved have been fully 
liberated, and when the new responsible 
governments develop the general eco- 
nomic programs for their countries, of 
which the control of foreign trade is but 
one aspect. Nor does it seem warranted 
to assume that temporary expedients, 
which may be resorted to during the 
greatly disordered conditions faced di- 
rectly following the war, will necessarily 
continue as the regular methods of con- 
trolling their imports and exports after 
the transitional period is over. 

More definite significance would seem 
to attach to the bulk purchasing ar- 
rangements which certain of the non- 
invaded countries are considering. Dur- 
ing the latter half of 1944, the Govern- 
ment of the United Kingdom announced 
the conclusion of long-term contracts 
with those of New Zealand and of Aus- 
tralia for the bulk purchase of the entire 
exportable surpluses of meats and dairy 
products of those countries. These ar- 
rangements run from 2 to 4 years, 
or as far as 1948. Their provisions re- 
garding guaranteed prices, and payment 
irrespective of deliveries, resemble less 
normal peacetime commercial arrange- 
ments, than those which were typical of 
the procurement contracts and economic 
support arrangements resorted to by 
various of the belligerent countries un- 
der the exceptional conditions of the 
early war period. , 

Somewhat similar arrangements were 
negotiated in May with Canada, for 
the British purchase during the next 2 
years of specified quantities of meat and 
cheese, greatly exceeding the pre-war 
shipments. The British Ministry of 
Food has indicated that extension of bulk 
purchasing arrangements to Argentina 
and other South American countries is 
also contemplated. 

In announcing the arrangements with 
Australia and New Zealand in Septem- 
ber, the Minister of Food declared that 
the Government was making them “as 
part of its policy for safeguarding food 
supplies for the United Kingdom for the 
next few years.” Nevertheless, there has 
been considerable discussion recently in 
British publications and commercial cir- 
cles of the danger of bulk buying being 
retained as the regular method of satis- 
fying the country’s import requirements 
in primary products. The concern ex- 
pressed has been on the grounds of the 
undesirable principles of commercial pol- 
icy such a program would perpetuate, as 
well as over the unnecessary replacement 
of governmental operations for competi- 
tive importations by private trading 
firms. 


U. S. Wartime Import Controls 


In the case of the United States, on 
the other hand, there has been begun 
during the past year a tapering off of 
the official bulk procurement of certain 
imports, and a relaxation of the cen- 
tralized governmental control upon the 
importation and distribution of many 
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foreign commodities, which were earlier 
found necessary to the war production 
program. 

Many of the procurement and bulk- 
purchase contracts entered into by the 
United States Government with the vari- 
ous countries of Latin America during 
the last few years—both to obtain greater 
supplies of strategic materials for war 
needs, and to support particular surplus 
crops vital to the economies of those 
countries but temporarily not market- 
able—either expired during 1944 or are 
due to expire within the next year or so. 
The scope of these procurement activi- 
ties of the United States is being cur- 
tailed, and the directive interest for 
certain of the foreign developmental pro- 
grams, notably for natural rubber and 
cinchona, is being shifted to the gov- 
ernments of the other countries con- 
cerned. Such procurement contracts as 
have been made, or renewed, during the 
past year by the United States govern- 
mental agencies have been on a smaller 
scale, for shorter terms, or on a more 
flexible ~basis than those concluded 
earlier in the war. 

In his published letter of September 
29 regarding the responsibilities of the 
Foreign Economic Administration after 
the defeat of Germany, the President has 
directed that, in view of the curtailment 
which is then to be made in our war 
production, plans should be worked out 
for “an appropriate cut in the foreign 
procurement program for strategic and 
critical materials needed in the prosecu- 
tion of the war. The adjustment to this 
reduced program should be made in such, 
a way as to prevent undue and unneces- 
sary financial losses to American tax- 
payers, to best preserve our foreign rela- 
tions, and to strengthen the foundation 
for a high level of international trade in 
the future.” 

During the course of the past year, the 
War Production Board has relaxed its 
import controls over a number of strate- 
gic materials, removing completely the 
previous restrictions upon private impor- 
tations for certain commodities, and 
again permitting for others free com- 
mercial distribution after arrival in this 
country. As nonstrategic materials are 
becoming available in liberated countries, 
study is made of the usual channels of 
trade through which such commodities 
had been imported in the past, and the 
Foreign Economic Administration con- 
sults with an advisory committee of im- 
porters of the commodity with regard to 
the best methods of handling the par- 
ticular products. 

Imports into the United States have 
been running consistently higher in value 
during the past year than in 1943, with 
the present indications that the total for 
1944 exceeded that for the preceding year 
by over $500,000,000. Most of this in- 
crease has come from the other coun- 
tries of the Western Hemisphere, which 
have been the source for fully two-thirds 
of United States imports during the last 
few years. 





The first penicillin factory in the 
Soviet Union has recently been estab- 
lished in Moscow, reports the foreign 
press. 
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U.S. Trade With 
American Republics 


(Continued from p. 3) 


not include investment transactions, 
debt service, Government expenditures, 
and other “invisible” items. 


South America 


Imports of merchandise from the 10 
South American republics in the first 
half of 1944 amounted to $455,100,000, a 
gain of 32 percent over imports in the 
first 6 months of 1943. South American 
goods represented 55 percent of total im- 
ports from the American republics, as 
compared with 57 percent in the com- 
parable period of the preceding year and 
65 percent in the full year 1942. 

On the other hand, exports to South 
America, increasing to $243,200,000, rep- 
resented slightly less than half of total 
exports to the Western Hemisphere re- 
publics. In the full year of 1940 this pro- 
portion amounted to 63 percent but 
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TABLE 1.—United States Monthly Merchandise Trade with the American Republics 
1938-44 ; 


[Value in millions of dollars] 





Exports, including reexports 
Month cs “eexieaeaian icidettcaaD Ma 


1938 | 1939 | 1940 | 1941 | 1942 
January . 46.9) 33.8) 59.2) 50.9! 76.8 
February 41.1) 37.8) 57.2) 52.8) 60.4) 
March . , 45.3) 46.9) 63.3) 63.8) 68.4 
April 43.1) 41.0) 55.2) 66.4) 64.2) 
May ao 40.4) 38.1} 60.4) 74.9) 47.8 
June 36.7) 44.3) 64.4) 62.2) 55.2 
Total : 253. 4| 241.8) 359.7) 370.9! 372.8 
July 36.1) $9.7 2.4) 58.9) 51.1 
August 32.8) 35.2) 54.2) 76.3) 65.6 
Septem ber 36.9) 45.7) 47.4) 71.7) 40.3 
October ' 37.9) 57.7) 52.0) 116.7) 62.4 
November 38.1} 61.4] 60.8) 85.7) 44.7 
December 45.3) 67.5) 56.4) 121.7) 81.0 
. = 
Total 227. 2) 307. 2) 323.0) 531.1) 345.1 
January - De- 
cember total 480.6 549.0 682.7 902.0 717.9 


ees 
General imports 

1943 | 1944 | 1938 | 1939 | 1940 | 1941 | 1942 | 1943 | 194 

| 1044 
63.7; 71.0) 39.8) 43.3) 48.6) 68.5) 92.7 80.7) 123.4 
64.0) 68.8) 41.8) 38.3) 55.2) 78.3! 93.0) 80.6] 119.5 
57.0) 99.7) 46.5) 45.1) 57.8) 80.7) 42 105. 5| 1697 
62.0} 82.5) 40.3) 40.5) 62.4 96.5) 85.2) 111.0 132. 9 
77.7| 85.6) 36.3) 43.7) 55.5) 90.2) 72.9) 112.3) i579 
67.3) 95.9) 34.5) 41.6) 53.0 85.3 97.3) 116.0 128. 3 
391.8] 503.5) 239. 1| 252.5) 322.5, 499.5) 533.9) 606.01 823.3 
75.8 34.4] 37.2] 56.4, 67.7] 84.51 19.31. 
56.5 38.6) 37.9) 46.9 75.9} 65.7) 129.3 
73. 2 37.9) 38.6) 37.3 72.0) 67.6) 112.7 
72.4 35.4) 48.8) 47.6) 101.9) 69.2) 1299.8 
73.0 33.0; 49.8) 46.7 76.4) 56.5) 103.8 
75. 6 34.5) 52.7; 62.0) 114.6) 100.0) 106.5 
426.4 213.8 265.1) 206.9) 508.5) 443.6 703. 4 
818.2 452.9 517.6 619. 4.1, 008.0) 977.5 1, 300.4 





thereafter declined steadily until in 1943 
it reached 48.5 percent. 
Imports from the 10 South American 
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Distribution of United States merchandise trade among leading 
countries and areas. 


countries have exceeded exports to them 
each year since 1940. In the first 6 
months of 1944 the excess of merchan- 
dise imports over exports amounted to 
$211,900,000. 

Among the South American countries, 
Brazil remained the principal customer 
and supplier of the United States. Im- 
ports from Brazil increased to $148,000,- 
000 in the first half of 1944 from $97,- 
500,000 in the first 6 months of the 
preceding year, and exports to that coun- 
try went up to $102,100,000, as compared 
with $81,100,000—a gain of 52 percent for 
imports and 26 percent for exports. 

Seven other of the South American 
countries also registered gains in ship- 
ments to this country, as compared with 
the first half of 1943. Imports from 
Venezuela rose by 139 percent, to $25,- 
300,000, and thus nearly reached in 6 
months the amount of $25,800,000 re- 
corded for the 12 months of 1943. Re- 
ceipts from Bolivia and Argentina also 
made marked gains, rising by 62 and 40 
percent, respectively. Imports from 
Uruguay and Paraguay showed slight 
declines. 

Exports to Venezuela rose to $35,500,- 
000, or by 63 percent. Shipments to 
Ecuador doubled, whereas goods destined 
for Bolivia, Paraguay, and Argentina 
showed declines, the latter by as much as 
28 percent. Exports to Argentina have 
declined sharply since 1941, the peak 
year, when sales amounted to $109,300,- 
000 for the 12-month period. 


The West Indies 


Cuba ranked first among the Latin 
American countries as a supplier to the 
United States, a position also held in 
1943 when, rising from second place, it 
surpassed Brazil. In the first half of 
1944 it supplied approximately one- 
fourth, by value, of all Latin American 
exports to this country. Imports from 
Cuba rose to $201,600,000, as compared 
with $115,700,000 for the same period of 
the preceding year. Exports to that 
country, totaling $81,100,000, also in- 
creased as compared with the first 6 
months of 1943, but the advance 
amounted to only 20 percent. 
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FISHERIES OF LATIN AMERICA 


In recent months a series of four 
articles dealing with the fisheries 
of Latin America has appeared 
in FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY. De- 
mand for these articles has been so 
great that it has been found expe- 
dient to issue them in reprint form 
under one cover. 

Copies of these reprints may be 
obtained by addressing a request 
to the Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce, Washington 25, 
D. C., or any of its Field Offices, a 
list of which appears on the inside 
front cover of FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY. 























Trade with the other West Indian re- 
publics—The Dominican Republic and 
Haiti—registered substantial gains in 
the first half of 1944. Imports from the 
Dominican Republic attained more than 
twice their value in the period January 
to June 1943. 


Mexico 


Mexico remained the United States’ 
leading customer among the American 
republics, a position held since 1941. It 
occupied third place in 1940, following 
Brazil and Argentina. Exports to Mex- 
ico in the first 6 months of 1944 rose by 
63 percent over the comparable period 
of 1943, to a value of $133,900,000. 

Imports from Mexico, exclusive of the 
precious metals, increased 15 percent 
over the first half of the preceding year. 
Thus Mexico retained third place as a 
supplier to the United States, a position 
gained in the full year of 1943. In addi- 
tion, silver imports from Mexico in the 


compared with the 6-month rate for pre- 
ceding years. 


Central America 


There was a slight recession in Unfted 
States merchandise trade with the six 
Central American republics in the first 
half of 1944, compared with the like 
period of 1943. The Republic of Pan- 
ama remained the principal Central 
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Piles of bags containing cinchona bark and coffee being loaded for shipment to the United 
States from a South American port. 


A. photo 


portant Central American source of mer- 
chandise in 1944, supplying $11,300,000 
worth of goods, an increase of 20 percent 
over the first half of 1943. El Salvador 
dropped to second position, with $10,- 
900,000 worth of goods, from $13,000,000 
in January to June 1943. 





Vina del Mar, Chile, is to have a new 
6-story, 226-bed hospital with a floor 





American market for United States area of 8,174.4 square meters. It will 
period January to June 1944 amounted goods, although exports declined by 17 cost about 15,000,000 pesos. Construc- 
to $3,300,000, a considerable decline as percent. Guatemala was the most im- tion is to start soon. 

TABLE 2.—United States Trade and Balance of Trade with the American Republics 
Millions and tenths of millions of dollars. Excess of exports over imports (+), excess of imports over exports (—)] 
Merchandise Balance of trade in merchandise, gold, and silver 
iin iatiale eS , As a ae ae 
— _ maces ™ General imports Merchandise Gold | Silver 
iS pe PR ORE Ba Hew oT Sec Dey 
Jan July Jan.- Jan. July Jan Jan July- | Jan- | Jan— | July- | Jan- | Jan- | July- | Jan- 
June Dec. | June | June Dec. | June | June Dec. | June | June Dec. | June | June | Dec. | June 
1943 1943 1944 1943 1943 1944 1943 1943 | 1944 | 1943 | 1943 1944 | 1943 1943 | 1944 
“ SEE: REELS EE ene Geen: 2 TA re NE Ee Aes MRE) REY Ie 
oie 
Total, 20 republics 391.8 | 426.4 | 503.5 | 606.0 | 703.4 | 823.3 |—214.2 |—277.0 |-319.7 | —7.1 | —3.1 |+164.1 —14.2); -—6.5); 8.6 
Mexico 82. 2 104. 2 133. 9 99.6 93.1 114.3 | —17.5 | +11.0] +19.6 +5.7 —2.4°\+110.7 | —8.7 —1.8); -33 
Cuba 67.7 66, 2 81.1 115.7 176. 1 201.6 | —48.0 |—109.9 |—120.6 |} (1) @. 4: -@) +.1 St 2 
Central America, total 34.6 46. 5 33. 3 35. 0 16. 1 34.9 .4) +30.4|) —16) —5.0 —4.4| —4.8 —.2 —.1 —.8 
Costa Rica 5.3 | 5.4 6.5 5.8 3.0 4.1 —.6 +2.3) 424, —.1 —.1); —.1 @ | @& (?) 
Guatemala 5.6 | 4.6 | 5.3 | 9.4 6.8 11.3 —3.8 —2.1| —6.0); () eo i @& Seek ee +.1 
Honduras 3.0 3.1 | 4.4 | 2.0 2.8 3.4 | +1.0 —3}] +.9 _ —.3 —.4 —.2 =~] aes, 
Nicaragua Ss) 26. SF 3.9 Ls 4.5 —.4 23|/ -18] —40] —35| —3.9 —.1 —.1 ~ 
Panama, Republic of 13.6 | 26.4 11.3 8 | 7 .7 | $12.8 | +25.8) 410.5] (1) BARES Ss 
El Salvador 3.6 | 3.4 | 3.2 13.0 | 15} 10.9 —9.4 +1.9 —7.7) —.5 —.5}; — 4) ( } (?) =i 
Dominican Republic 5.9 6.5 7.3 5. 2 | 6.5 10.9 +.7 | —(1) —3.6 (2) ee . 
Haiti a3 4.2 | 4.8 4.9 | 3.2 6.6 —1.6| +1.0 —1.8 | loetatenel ‘ 
South America, total 198.2 | 198.8 | 243.2 | 345.7 | 408.4 | 455.1 |—147.5 |—209.6 |-211.9]) -—7.8| +3.8 | +58.2 | 5.3 | —4.6 —5.7 
Argentina 20.1] 11.8 14.4 60. 3 84.6 84.7 | —40.2 | —72.8 | —70.3 —.1 | +10.9 | +416] (2 (?) =] 
Bolivia 6.6 7.4 5.5 110) 120 17.8) —4.4) —4.6| -—12.3 —.1 (2) @) | 56) -L1 —.7 
Brazil 81.1 75.2 | 102.1] 97.5) 131.0] 148.0 | —16.4 | —55.8 | —45.9 : eg ene eee () 
Chile 21.7) 21.2] 25.0] 741] 67.3! 76.1) —525| —46.0] —51.0| -—15] =-17] +8] -L1] -.6] -—24 
Colombia 19.3} 27.0] 249] 47.4] 51.0] 582) —28.1| —240] —333 (oo) coal stoi 
Ecuador 3.8 Ae 8.0 6.5 7.2 7.0 —2.7 —.1} +10 —1.9 -1.7) -17| -—.1 —.1 —.1 
Paraguay 1.2 4 1.0 1.9 1.6 1.7 —.7 —.9 —.7 | beet Bs Fe i 
Peru 15.7 18.8} 18.3 14.2 12.1 14.8 +1.4) +67) 43.5) —3.2) —26] —29|] -—26| -—27 —2.5 
Uruguay 7.0 67] 84) 221 3.6) 21.4] —15.1] -199] -129/] (1) | ae ek Er A 
Venezuela 21.8 23.0 35.5 10.6 15, 2 25.3 | +11.1 | +7.8 | +10.2) —1.2] -—1.1 | +202] 





! Export excess less than $50,000. 


? Import excess less than $50,000 








*The following publications, added to the 
Department’s research facilities, through the 
courtesy of the authors and publishers, are 
listed as a service to business men. Please 
note: The Department has no copies of pri- 
vate publications for distribution and can- 
mot be responsible for their content. For 
private publications, write direct to the 
publishing agency given in each case. 


Articles of Current Interest Apvearing 
in the Department cf State Bulletin, 
February 11, 1945. Copies of this publi- 
cation, which is issued weekly by the 
Department of State, may be obtained 
from the Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, Washington 
25. D. C., for the price of 10 cents each; 
subscription price, $2.75 a year. The 
February 11 issue contains these articles: 


INTER-AMERICAN CONFERENCE ON PROB- 
LEMS OF WAR AND PEACE: AMERICAN DELE- 
GATION. 


THE INTER-AMERICAN JURIDICAL COM- 
MITTEE: RESUMF OF ITS ORGANIZATION AND 
Its ACTIVITIES. CHARLES G. FENWICK. 


STATEMENT BY ACTING SECRETARY GREW 
ON ITALIAN SURRENDER TERMS. 


ASHES OF LATE SOVIET DIPLOMAT TO BE 
TRANSPORTED TO Moscow. 


WELFARE OF LIBERATED INTERNEES IN THE 
PHILIPPINES. 


RELIEF SuPPLIES For ALLIED NATIONALS 
INTERNED IN THE FAR EAST. 


JAPAN’S PROPOSAL FOR RECIPROCAL VISITS 
TO INTERNEE CAMPS. 


LIBERATION OF MANILA: MESSAGE OF 
PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT TO PRESIDENT OS- 
MENA. STATEMENT BY ACTING SECRETARY 
GREW. 


APPOINTMENT OF J. G. BRADSHAW AS 
VISITING PROFESSOR TO COLOMBIA. 


PARASITOLOGIST TO VISIT MEXICo. 


MATHEMATICIAN ACCEPTS VISITING PRO- 
FESSORSHIP TO BRAZIL. 


GEOLOGIST ACCEPTS VISITING PROFESSOR- 
SHIP TO CosTAa RICA. 


PROPOSED EXTENSION OF THE LEND- 
Lease AcT. STATEMENT By ASSISTANT SEC- 
RETARY ACHESON. 


THE PROCLAIMED LIST. 


MaprPInc SoME OF THE EFFECTS OF 
ScIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY ON HUMAN RE- 
LATIONS. S. W. Boccs. 


ATTITUDE OF NEUTRAL GOVERNMENTS RE- 
GARDING ASYLUM TO WAR CRIMINALS. 


EXCHANGE OF AMERICAN AND GERMAN 
NATIONALS. 


Our RESPONSIBILITIES FOR VICTORY AND 
PEACE. ADDRESS BY ASSISTANT SECRETARY 
HOLMES. 


FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 


LETTER ON FOREIGN POLICY FROM THE 
NEW MEMBERS OF THE SENATE TO THE PRES- 
IDENT. STATEMENT BY ACTING SECRETARY 
GREW. 


PROPOSED LEND-LEASE AND RECIPROCAL- 
ArIp AGREEMENTS WITH FRANCE. 


DoUBLE-TAXATION CONVENTION WITH 
CANADA: EXCHANGE OF INSTRUMENTS OF 
RATIFICATION. 


EXPLORATORY CONVERSATIONS ON 
DOUBLE-TAXATION CONVENTIONS WITH THE 
UNITED KINGDOM. 


Civit AVIATION: 
ACCEPTANCE OF AVIATION AGREEMENTS. 


INTERNATIONAL AIR SERVICES TRANSIT 
AGREEMENT. 


COOPERATIVE RUBBER INVESTIGATIONS. 
ANGLO-ETHIOPIAN AGREEMENT. 


Other Publications 


Basic DATA ON THE OTHER AMERICAN RE- 
PUBLICS. Coordinator of Inter-American 
Affairs. 1945. 172 pp. Price 30 cents. A 
booklet containing data on the economic, 
social, geographic, and political factors 
comprising the economy of each of the 
20 other American republics. Deals with 
such subjects as area, topography, cli- 
mate, population, internal growth, immi- 
gration, racial composition, literacy, 
levels of living, and statistics on trans- 
portation, communication, agriculture, 
mining, manufacturing, finance, and 
trade with particular reference to their 
inter-American character. 


Available from: Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Washington 25, D. C. 


FuLL EMPLOYMENT IN A FREE SOCIETY. 
Sir William Beveridge. 1945. 429 pp. 
Price, $3.75. An analysis of the last of 
the three proposals for social security, 
the first two of which were treated in the 
Beveridge Report to the British Govern- 
ment in November 1942. The new pro- 
posal is based on the assumption that 
unemployment is avoidable and that full 
employment can be achieved without sac- 
rificing any of the essential liberties in 
a free society. The author is convinced 
that the key to the situation lies in the 
maintenance of adequate consumption 
and sufficient investments in business 
and public works and services; the con- 
trol of the location of industry and the 
organized mobility of labor. Both the 
internal and international implications 
of the program are discussed against a 
background contrasting peacetime unem- 
ployment with the full employment of 
war. Ina special preface for the Ameri- 
can edition, the author points out that 
while the study was based on the British 
scene, the problem is the same as that 
facing every advanced industrial country 
with similar traditions of individualism 
and democratic government. 


Available from: W. W. Horton & Co., 70 
Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 


GOLD AND THE GOLD STANDARD. Edwin 
W. Kemmerer. 1944. 238 pp. Price, 
$2.50. The story of gold in its use as 
money from primitive times to the pres- 
ent day is told by the author to form an 
introduction to the understanding of 
current monetary problems and set forth 
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a possible program for the future. He 
describes the international status of the 
gold standard during World War I and 
through the post-war years, outlining its 
variations, and presenting the merits and 
defects of the system. He concludes with 
a plan for the establishment of an im- 
proved international gold standard after 
the conclusion of the present war. Ac. 
counts of monetary—unit debasement 
inflation, the workings of bimetallism 
and dual monetary standards, the func- 
tioning of Gresham’s Law, the origin of 
our common monetary terms, and what 
constitute monetary crimes also have 
part in the story. 


Available from; McGraw-Hill Book Co., Ine 
330 West 42d Street, New York 16, N. y + 


POST-WAR EXPORTATION OF CAPITAL 
Goops TO NON-INDUSTRIALIZED AREAS OF 
THE WorLD. George H. Houston. 1944. 
17 pp. Discussion presented at a special 
conference of the Machinery and Allied 
Products Institute, New York City, No- 
vember 21, 1944. The author predicts 
that one of the outstanding characteris- 
tics of the post-war world economic de- 
velopment will be an increasing tendency 
to convert raw materials into finished 
products at the points of greatest over-all 
economy in the movement from their 
source to areas of consumption. This 
will result, he believes, in greater indus- 
trialization of undeveloped areas, with a 
corresponding increase in their produc- 
tivity and ultimately of their ability to 
consume the products of the older in- 
dustrialized countries. The purpose of 
the discussion is to point out the prob- 
lems involved in such a situation and to 
indicate certain ways in which they can 
be met. 

Available from: Machinery and Allied Prod- 


ucts Institute, 221 North La Salle Street, 
Chicago, Ill 


Wuat To Do WITH JAPAN. Wilfrid 
Fleisher. 1945. 178 pp. Price, $2. In 
this book the author examines the varied 
problems involved in the making of the 
peace with Japan. He takes up in turn | 
the implications of the unique position 
of the Japanese emperor, the absence of 
any strongly developed democratic tra- 
dition in Japan, and specific questions 
arising with regard to neighboring States, 
colonial powers, and territories liberated 
from Japanese control. The occupation 
and disarming of Japan and considera- " 
tions on the building of adequate ma- 
chinery to guarantee the peace also form 
themes of leading interest in the study. 

Available from: Doubleday, Doran & Co,” 
Inc., 14 West 49th Street, New York 20, N. ¥. 


Two OcEANS TO CANTON. Agnes Dan- 
forth Hewes. 1944. 184 pp. Price, $2. 
Story of the intrepid American seamen 
and their clipper ships as they opened) 
up the sea lanes to the Far East in the 
early days following the founding of the 
Republic. What their adventures meant 
to the United States in the development 
of new industries, the beginnings of im- 
ternational trade, as well as the explora=) 
tion and subsequent annexation of the: 
great Northwest is vividly recounted. — 


Available from: Alfred A. Knopf, 505 
Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 
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